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NEAR  EAST  FOUNDATION:  It  is  a  new  and 
much  needed  type  of  practical  philanthropy.  It  is 
sound  and  sane,  free  from  sectarianism  but  funda¬ 
mentally  Christian.  Its  creed  is  Brotherhood  and 
its  ritual  is  Service. 

James  L.  Barton 


Near  East  Foundation  was  incorporated  February  18,  1930,  at 
the  request  of  the  trustees  of  Near  East  Relief. 

Following  14  years  of  war  emergency  work,  a  thorough  survey 
was  made  to  determine  conditions  and  needs,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  The  Near  East  and  American  Philanthropy,  1929. 

The  Foundation  represents  organized  American  effort  to  help 
the  Near  East  and  its  people,  through: 

Fully  recognizing  the  values  in  national  genius  and  culture; 
Understanding  changing  conditions  in  social  and  economic  life; 

Undertaking  demonstrations  only  upon  local  request  and  where 
local  cooperation  is  assured; 

Adapting  proved  American  welfare  methods  to  existing  needs; 

Selecting  technically  trained  American  personnel  of  proved 
ability  to  direct  each  project; 

Expecting  each  project  to  be  continued  by  local  agencies  and 
specifically  trained  local  personnel; 

Maintaining  broad  international  and  religious  ideals,  with  a 
staff  pledged  to  respect  native  customs  and  work  in  concord 
with  native  religious  opinion. 
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ntroduction 


The  Near  East  Foundation  was  established  to  put  into  operation 
new  principles  of  international  philanthropy.  The  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  thinking  not  only  of  Americans  but  of  for¬ 
eign  nationals  call  for  a  new  approach  to  the  whole  question  of 
American  philanthropy  abroad.  It  implies  going  to  the  people  of 
other  lands  with  an  idea  of  sharing  knowledge  and  methods  in¬ 
stead  of  with  an  attitude  of  superiority. 


Based,  on 
Good  Will 


The  Foundation,  therefore,  has  established  its 
whole  series  of  projects  to  meet  this  concept.  The 
region  was  selected  because  the  work  of  the  Near 
East  Relief,  of  which  the  Foundation  is  the  successor,  has  made  it 
possible  to  utilize  a  great  asset  of  knowledge  and  good  will. 

Prniert  While  the  Near  East  Foundation  is  a  permanent 

p  J  ,  organization,  its  ideal  is  to  start  each  project  with 

1  roceawe  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  taken  over  eventually 
by  the  nationals  themselves.  Each  undertaking  begins  with  a 
study  of  the  problem.  In  cooperation  with  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  goes  through  an  exploratory  period  during  which  various 
techniques  are  tested  to  find  the  best  for  the  problem  in  hand. 
When  a  satisfactory  program  is  developed  the  demonstration  period 
begins,  to  arouse  public  interest  and  to  prove  the  value  of  the  work. 
When  regarded  as  a  successful  demonstration  the  transition  must 
be  made  from  a  program  that  is  partially  supported  by  American 
funds  to  one  that  draws  its  vitality,  its  financial  support  and  its 
leadership  wholly  from  the  people  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

n  7  The  work  calls  for  an  unusual  type  of  personnel. 

Only  people  who  have  made  a  distinct  success  of 
their  work  in  this  country  are  asked  to  serve  the  Foundation  over¬ 
seas,  and  additional  technical  training  is  given  when  necessary. 

pi  After  three  years  spent  in  testing  the  practicability  of  the 

various  projects,  their  economy  and  their  adaptability 
to  native  development,  a  plan  of  work  covering  the  next  decade 
has  now  been  made  and  will  be  carried  out  as  funds  permit. 

o  .  ,  The  pioneer  nature  of  the  Foundation’s  work  led  to 
^  y  the  establishment  of  a  Survey  Bureau  having  three 
major  functions.  First:  To  act  as  a  guide  through  studies  of  need 
and  opportunity  and  through  the  subsequent  phases  of  each  proj¬ 
ect  until  completed.  Second:  To  measure  the  progress  of  each 
project.  Third:  To  gather  information  and  techniques  assembled 
by  other  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  the  staff  overseas  and  at 
home. 
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“ Cooperating ”  farmer  and  son  of  Macedonia  discuss  with  a  Near  East  Foundation 

agronome  a  problem  of  soil. 
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Rural  Life 

OUTSIDE  of  the  colorful  cities  of  the  Near  East,  millions  of 
hungry  human  beings  are  trying  to  wrest  subsistence  from 
the  soil.  Rural  areas  are  retarded  and  the  story  is  everywhere 
the  same.  A  few  words  suffice  to  tell  it.  Poverty.  Hunger. 
Dirt.  Disease.  Ignorance. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  entire  thirty-three  million  popula¬ 
tion  live  in  villages  upon  the  limited  arable  acres,  farmers  most 
of  them.  But  not  the  farmers  America  knows.  Always  on  the 
fringe  of  starvation,  at  the  mercy  of  drought  and  rain,  of  insect 
pests,  inadequate  equipment  and  their  own  lack  of  modern  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  farmers  of  the  Near  East  are  on  the  losing  side  of  an 
unequal  battle. 

Farms  are  small.  Equipment  is  primitive.  Little  is  known 
of  crop  rotation  or  diversified  farming.  Harvests  are  scant. 
Often  there  is  not  enough  for  family  needs.  Seldom  is  there  a 
surplus  for  market.  Low  food  supply  is  attended  by  widespread 
malnutrition.  Devastating  epidemics  of  disease  are  frequent  — 
and  endanger  the  health  of  the  world.  Isolated  from  organized 
civilization,  education  barely  reaches  the  Near  East  peasant. 
There  are  a  few  rural  schools  but  they  do  not  equip  him  or  his 
children  for  rural  life,  serving  instead  to  send  the  ambitious  to  the 
cities. 

NEAR  EAST  FOUNDATION  exists  because  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs.  Through  a  Rural  Life  Program  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Palestine,  Turkey  and  Syria, 
the  Foundation  is  transmitting  the  practical  experience  by  which 
America  has  solved  rural  problems  similar  to  those  which  per¬ 
plex  the  Near  East  today.  Leaders  and  governments,  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  their  rural  populations,  welcome  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  plan  to  supplement  and  guide  their  own  efforts. 

The  Foundation  also  supervises  urban  projects  such  as  schools, 
playgrounds,  health  campaigns  and  welfare  centers  to  meet 
specific  problems  in  refugee  camps  and  among  the  local  and 
refugee  youth  of  the  Near  Eastern  cities.  This  chapter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  Rural  Life  Program  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  Foundation’s  wideflung 
activities. 

A  Unique  Plan 

CONCEIVED  by  a  group  of  the  foremost  educators  in  America 
in  collaboration  with  leaders  in  the  Near  East,  the  Rural 
Life  Program  is  unique  in  many  ways.  In  countries  where  Rural 
Life  Schools  are  maintained,  the  School  acts  as  a  demonstration 
center  for  the  country  at  large.  In  Macedonia,  where  the  Rural 
Life  Program  is  most  advanced,  and  in  Turkey  where  it  has  been 
recently  started,  no  new  buildings,  no  costly  equipment  are  re- 
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Rural  Life 


Macedonian  village  home  in  winter. 


quired,  and  it  is  immediately  applicable  to  current  problems. 
It  is  of  a  flexible  nature  and  permits  adjustment  to  the  varying 
needs  of  different  localities.  It  utilizes  whatever  resources  a 
nation  has,  such  as  rural  schools,  teachers,  farm  homes,  village 
leaders  and  government  agencies.  It  coordinates  existing  fac¬ 
tors  and  provides  the  farmer  with  his  own  instrument  for  improv¬ 
ing  his  own  status  and  that  of  the  community.  It  adapts  and 
applies  such  American  methods  as  have  been  developed  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  vocational  act,  the  Smith-Lever  agricultural 
extension  law  and  the  work  with  boys  and  girls  through  the  4-H 
clubs. 


OnnhprntUtp  Wherever  the  Foundation  is  developing  the 
pvr  Rural  Life  Program  ultimate  objectives  are  the 

C'JJ01'-  same  and  include:  (1)  better  health;  (2)  farm 

instruction;  (3)  child  and  community  welfare,  and  (4)  training 
for  leadership.  Work  proceeds  through  demonstration  projects, 
the  plan  and  nature  of  which  are  governed  by  local  circum¬ 
stances.  In  some  countries  the  program  is  sponsored  actively 
by  the  government;  in  others  by  leading  schools  or  colleges, 
and  it  has  the  cooperation  of  the  various  American  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  Near  East.  In  no  area  does  the  Foundation  introduce  a 
project  without  the  assurance  of  local  official  support. 


W/itfo  Thus  in  Macedonia  a  happy  and  successful 

^  collaboration  exists  between  the  Foundation 

Uovernments  and  Qreek  Ministries  of  Health  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  Palestine  the  Foundation  is  cooperating  with  the 
Palestinian  Government.  In  Albania  the  program  is  a  part  of 
the  rural  extension  work  of  the  Albanian-American  Institute 
which  the  Foundation  conducts  at  Kavaje  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government. 
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Cooperative  Effort 


With  In  Syria  and  Turkey,  Institutes  of  Rural  Life  represent 

p  ii  a  happy  affiliation  between  the  American  University 

*  at  Beirut  and  the  American  College,  Izmir,  and  the 
Near  East  Foundation,  the  Syrian  Institute  also  acting  as  advisory 
in  the  Palestinian  program.  In  the  work  of  the  Rural  Institutes, 
members  of  the  faculties  long  resident  in  these  countries  serve  as 
counsellors  and  give  the  wealth  of  their  experience  to  help  in  the 
guidance  of  a  non-institutional  program,  and  the  Foundation’s 
extension  activities  offer  to  college  students  an  opportunity  for 
experience  in  village  welfare  work  which  is  bringing  a  new  rural- 
mindedness  to  the  cause  of  rural  progress. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Foundation’s  program  is  introduced 
with  government,  college  or  other  organization  cooperation,  it  is 
everywhere  a  work  with  and  for  the  peasant  and  artisan  classes. 
It  is  concerned  with  non-institutional,  mass  education  to  meet  rural 
needs,  and  it  is  so  devised  that  it  can  be  taken  over  ultimately 
by  the  people  themselves  and  conducted  under  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative  and  direction,  and  with  their  own  funds. 


Macedonia 

IT  is  the  duty  of  our  department  to  cooperate  with  and 
help  the  Near  East  Foundation  in  its  work.  The  pro¬ 
gram  as  carried  on  certainly  will  create  centers  of  faster 
and  steadier  village  improvement,  which  will  constitute 
the  right  example  to  be  followed  for  the  rest  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  villages. 

Ph.  Kopanaris,  Greek  Minister  of  Hygiene 


Rural  Life 


An  absorbed  group  learns  all 
about  tree  borers  from  a  Foun¬ 
dation  agronome. 


A  Refusee  The  ^ura^  Lif e  Program,  now  in  its  fourth  year  in 
p  i  i  °  Macedonia,  is  making  a  distinct  imprint  upon  the 

1  lOblem  lives  of  the  Macedonian  people.  That  area  was 

selected  because  it  offered  an  ideal  set  of  circumstances  for  the  first 
working  out  of  the  plan.  Most  of  the  farm  and  health  problems 
of  the  Near  East  are  present  there.  A  half  million  exiles  with  little 
more  than  their  bare  hands  are  trying  to  tame  the  erstwhile  battle¬ 
ground.  They  live  in  huts  abandoned  by  the  Turkish  peasants  in 
the  exchange  of  populations,  and  in  new  refugee  villages  deeply 
in  debt.  Among  them  live  some  4,000  boys  and  girls  trained  in 
Near  East  Relief  orphanages  who  are  a  link  between  the  American 
leaders  and  the  untutored  peasants.  Government  cooperation  is 
enthusiastic.  Officials  see  in  our  Rural  Life  Program  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  supplement  the  Government’s  farm  activities  which  are 
restricted  by  lack  of  funds  and  trained  men. 

As  the  very  life  of  the  farm-family  depends  on  the  refugee’s 
ability  to  raise  enough  food,  the  Program  at  the  outset  placed  all 
its  emphasis  on  practical  farm  instruction  to  provide  as  quickly  as 

possible  more  food  for 
the  family,  more  grain 
in  the  barns. 


Technique  ’“f 

gan  in  an  experimental 
way  in  fifteen  villages. 
In  1930  the  idea  was 
adopted  and  extended 
to  36  villages  in  six  dis¬ 
tricts.  Now,  18  villages 
in  three  new  districts 
have  been  added.  In 
this  group  of  54  villages 
the  program  is  concen¬ 
trated  and  attention 
centered  on  perfecting 
every  phase  of  the  dem¬ 
onstration.  Simultane¬ 
ously  with  farm  instruc¬ 
tion,  projects  in  health, 
recreation  and  child 
and  community  welfare 
are  being  carried  on. 
It  is  estimated  the  work 
touches  the  lives  of 
every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  54  villages 
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and  undoubtedly  influences  liv¬ 
ing  standards  throughout  Mace¬ 
donia. 

Note  the  characteristic  tech - 
nique.  First — an  exploratory  proj¬ 
ect  to  test  and  adapt  known  scien¬ 
tific  methods — to  find  out  how.  Then 
a  demonstration  project  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  program  to  government 
leaders  and  peasant  population. 

cf  re  Three  Americans  are 
^  in  charge.  Dr.  Harold 

B.  Allen,  formerly  with  New 
Jersey  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  is  director.  Assisting  him 
is  Wayne  W.  Adams,  M.S.  in 
Vocational  Agriculture,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  formerly  a  rural 
teacher  in  Texas  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Miss  Martha  Parrott  of 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  graduate  of 
Cornell  University  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  with  pre¬ 
vious  Eastern  experience,  is 
dealing  with  health  and  wel¬ 
fare,  assisted  by  eight  Greek 
girls  trained  in  nursing  and 
home  economics.  Nine  rural 
instructors,  Greek  farm  school 
graduates,  carry  the  program  to 
the  farmers,  each  man  being 
responsible  for  six  villages. 
Leisure  time  activities — athlet¬ 
ics,  reading  rooms  and  traveling 
libraries — are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  young  Greek,  and 
another,  trained  by  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Expert  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  is  in  charge  of 
health  projects. 


A  Model  As  this  project  is 
p  .  the  working  mod- 

1  Wject  el  for  rural  proj¬ 

ects  in  other  areas,  a  summary 
is  given  of  the  various  steps  in 
its  growth.  Upon  the  invitation 
of  village  leaders,  negotiations 
opened  with  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Allen  and  the  mayor, 


OBJECTIVES 

TO  work  with  the  Greek  vil¬ 
lager  toward  a  betterment  of 
the  entire  village  community  and 
to  improve  the  health,  home  and 
happiness  of  the  individual. 

To  help  the  refugee  settler  from 
Turkey  make  adjustment  to  a  new 
soil,  new  country  and  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  life. 

FOR  THIS  PURPOSE  AND 
TOWARD  THIS  END: 

To  increase  the  economic  resourc¬ 
es  of  the  village  by 

(a)  diversification  of  crops 

( b )  planting  of  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens  and  fruit  trees 

(c)  improvement  of  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  and  seed. 

To  make  the  village  healthful, 
free  from  preventable  diseases  by 

(a)  eradicating  malaria 

(b)  controlling  and  supervising 
water  supply 

(c)  enforcing  simple  sanitary 
regulations. 

To  stimulate  and  cooperate  with 
the  village  school,  where  one 
exists,  to  foster  education. 

To  focus  the  instructional  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  rural  worker  about  the 
school,  supplementing  the  curricu¬ 
lum  with  practical  instruction. 

To  form  school  gardens  and  give 
simple  agricultural  lessons,  with 
evening  classes  for  adults. 

To  improve  the  village  home  by 
classes  and  personal  visitation 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  care  of 
children,  sanitation  and  diet. 

To  make  the  village  an  attrac¬ 
tive  place  in  which  to  live  by  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  suitable  social  centers 
and  reading  rooms  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  group  recreation. 
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priest,  leading  farmers  and  the  schoolmaster,  where  there  was  one. 
Dr.  Allen  presented  the  plan.  If  the  villagers  decided  to  have  it 
they  arranged  to  provide  a  meeting  place,  garden  plots,  experi¬ 
mental  land,  and  other  requirements 

Actual  work  started  with  the  arrival  of  the  Foundation’s  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  Greek  rural  instructor  who  makes  his  home  in 
the  district  he  covers.  He  is  known  as  the  “agronome”.  He  stud¬ 
ies  village  problems  and  builds  his  program  accordingly.  For 
the  first  few  months  the  work  is  experimental,  but  out  of  this 
grows  a  definite  plan.  To  keep  in  touch  with  the  six  villages 
in  his  assignment,  the  agronome  is  always  in  action.  Wherever 
he  goes  he  carries  his  equipment  case,  a  source  of  never-ending 
wonder  to  the  peasants.  Included  in  it  are  pictures,  posters  and 
pamphlets  for  classroom  teaching;  tools  for  grafting,  budding 


A  lesson  in  “plant  roots”  in  a  village  schoolroom. 


and  pruning;  chemicals  for  simple  experiments  and  first  aid  kit. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms:  winter  instruction  and 
summer  demonstration  and  follow-up.  The  winter  schedule 
centers  about  the  rural  school,  where  the  agronome  teaches  night 
classes  for  the  young  men;  gives  lessons  in  plant  and  animal  life 
to  children,  and  informal  talks  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  adults. 
With  the  aid  of  local  teachers,  he  plans  school  gardens  for  the 
spring.  He  also  promotes  games,  athletics  and  social  activities 
in  an  effort  to  inject  a  happier  spirit  into  the  sad  little  villages. 
He  confers  with  individual  farmers  about  the  coming  season’s 
plans;  makes  suggestions  as  to  better  crops  for  family  and  market; 
arranges  for  selected  seed  and  equipment. 

Summer  is  the  time  of  back-breaking  work  under  a  hot  sun 
and  upon  a  neglected  soil.  The  day  begins  before  dawn.  Dem¬ 
onstration  gardens  must  be  planted  and  tended;  “home  projects” 
(experiments  in  modern  method)  must  be  started  with  village 
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A  village  priest  tries  his  hand  at  bud  grafting. 


boys  and  adult  farmers. 

Clad  in  overalls,  the 
college-trained  agronome 
works  in  the  fields  beside 
his  disciples  from  sun-up 
to  sun-down. 

Each  instructor  re¬ 
ceives  a  preliminary 
course  of  training.  Dr. 

Allen  or  Mr.  Adams  vis¬ 
its  him  twice  a  month  to 
observe  his  technique  in 
class  and  field.  Training 
is  kept  up-to-date  through 
institutes  which  teach 
not  only  farm  matters, 
but  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching.  A  leading  Greek 
Normal  School  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Sanitation 
are  co-operating  with  us  in  teaching  our  agronomes  modern 
methods  in  village  sanitation  and  village  improvement. 

Home  and  Under  Miss  Parrott’s  guidance,  four  Day  Nurseries  are 
operated  in  the  summer  to  provide  supervision  for  the 
babies  of  village  mothers  who  must  spend  long  days 
at  work  in  the  fields.  Four  Home  Demonstration 
Centers  are  also  maintained  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  home  mak¬ 
ing  to  village  girls  by  providing  instruction  in  simple  cooking  and 
cutting  and  making  all  kinds  of  garments,  care  of  home  and  babies 
and  elementary  nursing  and  first  aid.  Sunday  classes  for  girls  are 
held  for  those  unable  to  attend  week  day  classes,  lessons  in  hygiene 
are  given  in  the  village  schools  and  village  teachers  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  include  simple  domestic  subjects  in  their  courses. 

Each  Demonstration  Center  is  staffed  by  two  Greek  girls,  a 

nurse  and  a  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teacher.  Much 
of  the  work,  such  as 
the  building  of  the  Cen¬ 
ters,  andthevariousproj- 
ects  undertaken  to  im¬ 
prove  water  supply  and 
drain  swampy  land  and 
stagnant  pools  neces¬ 
sary  for  malaria  control, 
are  the  result  of  coopera¬ 
tive  effort,  Miss  Parrott’s 


Village 

Welfare 


An  agronome,  a  cooperating 
farmer  and  a  home-made 
“ ditcher ”  used  for  ridging  ter¬ 
races. 
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Near  Eastern  village  ivomen  spend  long  hours  in  the  fields. 


young  Greek  supervisor  of  health  work  and  the  nine  village 
agronomes  supplying  the  guidance  and  the  villagers  the  labor  and 
materials. 


Results 


It  takes  time  to  test  a  crop,  plant  an  orchard  and 
change  long-standing  habits,  but  results  have  been 
gratifying.  Demonstration  centers  have  been  established  in  every 
district  and  farmers  see  new  methods  tried  out  in  school,  church, 
village  and  military  gardens.  The  work  is  done  by  the  people 
themselves;  by  children  as  part  of  their  school  work;  by  priests, 
often  the  best  farmers  in  the  village;  by  local  farmers  and  by  sol¬ 
diers  stationed  at  nearby  posts,  most  of  whom  will  return  to  farm 
homes  after  their  period  of  military  service. 

Crops  grown  under  the  agronomes’  supervision  are  reported 


Cutting  and  fashioning  simple  clothing,  one  of  the  practical  arts  taught  in  a 
Macedonian  home-making  center. 
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better  than  those  of  the  surrounding  areas.  Children  planted 
25  acres  of  fruit  trees  as  one  project.  Sprays  have  been  adopted 
which  are  saving  the  grape  crop  from  a  destructive  blight.  A 
dairy  cooperative  has  been  formed  and  safe  milk  supplied  for 
city  use.  Farmers,  at  first  skeptical,  now  admit  the  new  ways  are 
good  business.  Better  farm  practices  are  slowly  but  surely  taking 
hold. 

A  Rural  Life  Conference,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Near  East, 
was  held  in  Saloniki  not  long  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Foundation,  and  was  attended  by  our  workers  from  each  of  our 
areas,  by  government  officials  and  by  many  representatives  of 
other  organizations  interested  in  rural  progress.  A  conference 
of  village  boys,  also  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  held,  when  the 


Story  hour  at  a  village  day  nursery. 


boys,  each  working  on  Foundation  projects, 'visitedTarm-schools 
and  experiment  stations  near  Saloniki  and  took  part  in  an  ath¬ 
letic  meet,  a  unique  experience  for  farm  lads  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Foundation’s  staff,  which  includes  several  orphans,  has 
thrown  itself  enthusiastically  into  the  spirit  of  the  program  and 
is  showing  a  refreshing  attitude  toward  manual  labor.  Greek 
officials  claim  the  Foundation  has  opened  a  new  career  for  the 
farm-school  graduate  which  for  the  first  time  makes  effective 
use  of  his  training  in  national  farm  problems. 
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THROUGH  the  Al¬ 
banian-  American 
Institute  of  the  Near  East 
Foundation  at  Kavaje, 
American  philanthropy 
and  the  Albanian  state 
are  working  together  to 
bring  new  standards  of 
living  to  this  ancient 
land. 

As  the  key  to  the 
Balkans,  Albania  is  a 
promising  field  for  the 
Foundation’s  Rural 
Life  Program  in  that  it 
is  possible  to  release 
forces  of  far-reaching 
influence  in  a  short 
time  and  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  invest¬ 
ment. 

Known  as  Shqipetars, 
or  Sons  of  the  Eagle, 
Moslem  Orthodox  and  Catholic  women  of  the  Albanians  have  re- 

Albania  meet  for  a  friendly  chat.  ,  ,  ,  r 

markable  resources  or 

character  and  their  history  is  at  once  the  most  tragic  and  romantic 
of  any  European  nation. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Albanians  had  power 
and  place  in  the  world  and  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
European  civilization.  Under  Skanderbeg  they  protected  that 
civilization.  During  the  Turkish  regime  they  became  a  submerged 
nation  and  for  nearly  five  centuries  were  denied  civil  rights, 
education  and  all  progress. 

Under  the  present  ruler,  King  Zog  I,  Albania  is  emerging  into 
modern  life.  It  is  burying  tribal  feuds  and  ancient  superstitions 
while  still  delighting  the  eye  with  its  colorful  native  costumes. 
It  has  spanned  the  centuries,  skipped  the  railroad  age  entirely 
and  now  an  efficient  airplane  service  is  forging  a  link  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


Albania 


An  A«nrtLo noA  Although  notable  advancement  has  been 
tl  t  .  made,  the  nation  faces  a  great  task  in  its  efforts 

IMCltion  to  bridge  the  chasm  from  medieval  to  modern 

times.  After  five  centuries  of  oppression,  industries  are  unde¬ 
veloped,  the  peasantry  is  illiterate,  malaria  and  tuberculosis  are 
uncontrolled,  and  famine  stalks  through  the  wild  mountains. 

The  land  of  Albania  could  support  its  people  on  a  scale  level 
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Newly  erected  barns  and  dairy  of  the  Boys’  School  at  Kavaje. 


with  that  of  any  agricultural  people  in  the  world,  but  the  Sons 
of  the  Eagle  are  poor  today  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
drain  off  floods  that  pour  down  on  their  farms  from  the  mountain 
streams,  nor  how  to  irrigate  the  parched  fields  in  summer  droughts; 
they  do  not  know  how  to  breed  and  care  for  their  cattle  and  sheep, 
nor  do  they  know  how  to  protect  themselves  from  disease. 

In  his  program  of  progress  King  Zog  is  working  to  intensify 
agriculture  and  to  give  his  people  the  practical  education  they 
must  have  to  better  their  condition  of  living.  He  has  also  insti¬ 
tuted  a  land  reform  which  in  time  will  enable  every  Albanian 
peasant  to  own  his  land.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Albanians  are 
farmers,  and  education  must  fit^them  for  rural  living.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  the  people  were  illiterate  when  the  nation  re¬ 
ceived  its  independence,  but  since  that  time  a  modern  educational 


Learning  to  play.  Children  of  the  Mosque  School,  Kavaje,  where  Foundation  students 
in  training  as  village  teachers  do  their  practice  work. 
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system  has  been  started.  However,  the  dearth  of  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  is  a  real  handicap  and  many  schools  have  only  one  class, 
the  extent  of  the  teacher’s  own  preparation  for  instructing  the 
young  often  being  no  more  than  the  third  to  the  fifth  grade. 
The  urgent  need  is  for  farm  schools  modernly  equipped  and 
for  schools  to  train  village  teachers. 

Origin  of  The  Albanian- American  Institute  had  its  origin  in 
j  .  J  the  Albanian- American  School  of  Agriculture 
institute  founded  in  1924  by  Dr.  C.  Telford  Erickson,  edu¬ 
cator  and  former  missionary,  at  the  request  of  the  Albanian 
Government,  to  be  operated  under  an  American  charter  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Albanian-American  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  Government  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  School’s  aims  and  ideals  and  King  Zog  charged  Dr. 
Erickson  with  the  task  of  establishing  a  Girls’  School,  saying: 


“I  want  you  to  start  a  girls’  school  right  away,  within  a 
month.  The  need  for  it  is  greater  than  for  a  boys’  school,  for 
we  cannot  be  a  modern  state  without  educated  women.  No 
nation  can  rise  higher  than  its  womanhood.” 


This  School  was  opened  in  1925.  Albania’s  response  to  practical 

rural  education  soon 
made  it  apparent  that 
the  undertaking  must 
expand  or  fail. 


Model  Rural  Near 

Training  Fo^in*” 
Center  dation 

executives  visited  the 
schools,  conferred  with 
the  King  and  his  minis¬ 
ters  and,  impressed  with 
the  opportunity,  under¬ 
took  to  reorganize,  en¬ 
large  and  supervise  them 
as  one  institution  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Al¬ 
banian  Government 
and  Dr.  Erickson’s 
American  Board.  The 
Albanian  State  gives 
the  land,  700  acres,  free 
tax  and  customs  on  all 
supplies,  a  staff  of  Al¬ 
banian  teachers  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  American 


Learning  how  to  drill  for 
water. 
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staff,  and  half  the  schol¬ 
arships. 

When  the  Founda¬ 
tion  took  charge  equip¬ 
ment  was  inadequate, 
housing  arrangements 
temporary,  and  the  fine 
purpose  and  possibilities 
of  the  schools  hindered 
by  lack  of  funds.  When 
the  reorganized  schools 
were  dedicated  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1930,  as  the  Alba- 
nian-American  Institute, 
arrangements  had  been 
made  for  new  roads,  new 
buildings,  new  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  registra¬ 
tion  increased. 

Now,  the  Institute  is 
the  center  of  a  movement 
directed  toward  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  rural  life  conditions  in  Albania.  To  attempt  directly  to 
accomplish  this  through  the  rebuilding  of  villages  and  modernization 
of  farms  would  require  millions  in  money  and  an  army  of  workers. 
Instead,  the  Institute  is  being  built  as  a  modern  type  village  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  nation.  It  is  located  on  one  of  the  finest 
sites  in  the  country,  on  a  hill  above  Kavaje  overlooking  the  Adri¬ 
atic  Sea.  Albanian  boys  and  girls  from  native  villages  are  living 
and  learning  in  this 
modern  community. 

After  graduation  they 
go  back  to  their  primi¬ 
tive  villages  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  there  what  they 
have  seen  at  the 
Albanian -A  meric  an 
Institute. 


A  Foundation- trained  village  teacher  is  escorted  to 
work  by  an  armed  relative  and  a  pupil. 


Both  Boys 
and  girls 
work- 


are 


Student 
Villages 

ing  with  a  will  to  help 
build  the  twin  schools 
as  a  modern  education¬ 
al  unit  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  Already  a  new  cen- 


M  embers  of  the  Institute  staff 
instruct  villagers  on  purity  of 
water  supply. 
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Students  of  the  Girls’  School  at  work  in  their  garden. 


tral  building  has  been  completed  at  the  Girls’  School,  with  cottage 
dormitories  yet  to  be  provided.  At  the  Boys’  School,  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  including  assembly  hall,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry  and 
baths;  another  comprising  barns  and  dairy;  and  the  first  dormitory 
unit,  are  now  finished.  Subsequent  buildings,  forming  a  model 
village,  will  be  erected  by  the  students  with  materials  that  can  be 
duplicated  in  the  native  villages  by  the  boys  after  graduation. 

For  from  four  to  six  years,  in  addition  to  courses  in  practical 
farming,  the  boys  have  to  do  with  building  and  planning,  with 
problems  of  village  housing,  sanitation,  heating,  lighting,  water 
supply,  malaria  prevention  and  cultural  activities.  Upper  class 
boys  become  the  officers  of  the  village  and  supervisors  of  student 
work.  The  girls  have  responsibility  in  home-making,  nursing, 
public  health  and  all  that  pertains  to  woman’s  share  in  rural 
life,  and  they  are  also  prepared  to  teach  village  schools.  Both 
boys  and  girls  have  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  to  breed  and  tend. 

Each  of  the  student  homes,  which  are  being  built  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $3,000,  house  between  fourteen  and  twenty-four 
students  and  a  leader.  The  boys  and  girls  learn  to  keep  them 
clean,  orderly  and  attractive.  The  main  building  of  the  Schools 
is  designed  to  be  a  model  for  the  “town  hall”  of  the  mountain 
village  and  is  used  as  a  dining  room,  a  general  assembly  hall  and 
for  recreation. 


I?  .  •  An  important  feature  of  the  program  is  rural 

,  .  ,  extension  and  village  health  work.  The  Institute 

and  Health,  acts  as  a  base  from  which  activities  radiate  through 
an  expanding  “zone  of  influence”  surrounding  the  Foundation 
property,  seeking  to  improve  the  health,  the  home  life  and  the 
farm  products  of  the  people.  A  constant  stream  of  peasant  visi¬ 
tors  comes  to  the  Institute  to  learn  new  ideas  or  at  least  to  see 
them  demonstrated.  The  women  come  to  learn  to  sew  and  how 
to  care  for  their  children  and  to  receive  the  benefits  of  medical 
advice.  To  the  women  of  the  Moslem  portion  of  the  population 
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this  service  is  a  Godsend,  as  they  feel  free  to  consult  the  Institute 
nurse,  whereas  their  traditions  forbid  them  to  employ  men  physi¬ 
cians.  The  grounds  furnish  a  splendid  demonstration  center  for 
the  control  of  malaria,  which  is  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  our  students  already  have  begun  demonstrations  in 
the  villages  of  methods  taught  them. 

At  the  request  of  the  officials  of  Kavaje,  the  School  has  super¬ 
vision  of  the  town’s  milk  and  meat  supply. 

A  small  school  at  the  edge  of  the  Institute  grounds  furnishes 
a  practice  school  for  our  girls  preparing  as  village  teachers,  and 
the  success  of  a  Mosque  school,  in  charge  of  one  of  our  girl  grad¬ 
uates,  has  attracted  people  from  the  mountains  who  are  moving 
down  to  the  town  in  the  winter  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  school  for  their  children. 


o  rr  Joseph  W.  Beach  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  is  the  American 
director  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Beach,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  has  worked  in  the  Near  East  for  fourteen  years. 
As  a  relief  worker  and  educator,  he  developed  village  industries 
in  primitive  regions  of  central  Anatolia,  introduced  a  farm  school 
for  peasant  youth  into  Armenia  which  today  is  a  model  for  other 
similar  institutions,  and  was  director  of  American  reconstruction 
work  in  Syria.  Mr.  Beach  spent  a  year  in  the  United  States 
studying  vocational  training  and  rural  extension.  He  also  made 
a  survey  of  a  selected  group  of  schools  in  the  South. 

Arthur  R.  Delamarter,  former  principal  of  the  Rural  High 
School,  Almond,  N.  Y.,  who  received  his  B.S.  in  agriculture  at 
Michigan  State  College,  his  M.S.  at  Iowa  State  College  and  who 

did  post-graduate  work  in 
education  at  Northwestern 
University,  is  director  of 
the  Boys’  School.  Elliott 
J.  Taylor,  graduate  of  the 
College  of  the  Pacific,  is 
assistant  director. 

Miss  Meverette  R. 
Smith  of  Haydenville, 
Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Ar¬ 
nold  College  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education, 
New  Haven,  is  director 
of  the  Girls’  School.  Mrs. 
Elliott  J.  Taylor,  Bryn 
Mawr,  is  in  charge  of  ped¬ 
agogy,  Miss  Margaret 
Evans  of  Coronado,  Cal., 
graduate  of  Boston  Uni- 


Myslim  Shebu,  fourth  year  stu¬ 
dent,  demonstrates  cultivation  of 
broad  beans  to  two  young  villagers. 
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versity  and  who  has  had  special  training  in  welfare  and  child  care 
methods  and  village  industries  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  directs  village  welfare  and  recreation. 


01  The  registration  of  the  Institute  includes  87  boys 

^  LL  and  70  girls.  Thirty-nine  boys  have  been  graduated 

and  six  girls.  Twenty-five  students  will  be  added  to  each  School 
as  accommodations  permit.  Each  student  is  pledged  to  three 
years  of  service  for  the  rural  and  educational  advancement  of 
their  country.  Two  hundred  dollars  a  year  provides  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  either  School. 


In  the  agreement  with  the  Near  East  Founda¬ 
tion,  Albania  shares  responsibility  in  a  unique 


Government 

Cooperation  demonstration  of  rural  life  education.  American 
philanthropy  has  here  an  opportunity  for  investment  which  will 
bring  rich  returns  in  human  living  as  well  as  a  satisfying  knowl¬ 
edge  that  every  gift  is  gratefully  augmented  to  the  full  extent  of 
possibility  by  a  government  sincerely  working  for  the  welfare 
of  its  people. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Institute,  His  Excellency,  Herman 
Bernstein,  American  Minister  to  Albania,  said: 


“I  congratulate  the  representatives  of  the  Near  East  Foun- 
dation  upon  their  vision  and  determination  to  extend  their 
humanitarian  work  to  Albania,  and  I  congratulate  the  Alba - 
nian  people  upon  this  new  understanding  by  which  they  will 
also  become  better  understood  by  thousands  of  the  best  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  are  identified  and  deeply  concerned  with  the  work 
of  the  Foundation.  In  mutual  understanding  and  mutual 
helpfulness  lies  the  world’s  salvation  through  durable  peace.” 


THE  FARMER 


LEE  HYDE  BAILEY  in  his  “Ground  Levels  in  Democ¬ 
racy”  would  seem  to  be  describing  the  very  essence 
of  our  rural  life  work  as  follows: 

“The  farmers,  who  comprise  the  bottom  factor  in  any  dem¬ 
ocracy,  have  been  among  the  most  prejudiced  of  men.  .  .  . 

“Other  occupations  may  come  and  go,  schemes  of  politics 
and  social  revolutions  may  pass,  but  the  farmer  is  on  the  land 
forever.  Slowly  but  certainly  we  are  placing  before  him  a  new 
way  of  approach  to  the  problems  of  life,  an  inspiring  and 
authoritative  example  in  the  conquest  of  his  conditions,  and 
at  first  perhaps  rebellious,  then  tolerant,  then  curious,  then 
cautious,  he  now  accepts  the  new  way.  ...” 
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The  Foundation  nurse  calls  at  a  Bulgarian  village  home. 


Bulgaria 

IN  the  days  before  history  moved  west,  Bulgaria  held  an  important 
place  in  the  world.  Its  “Golden  Age”  was  during  the  reign 
of  Simeon,  893-927  a.d.  Simeon  was  known  as  the  tzar  of  all 
Bulgarians  and  Greeks.  Like  other  Balkan  states,  Bulgaria  was 
under  Turkish  domination  for  centuries,  regaining  its  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1878.  It  is  a  farming  country  where  97  percent  of 
the  land  is  owned  by  little  farmers  who  live  in  village  communi¬ 
ties,  holding  in  common  their  pasture  lands.  The  Bulgarians  are 
patient,  persevering,  frugal  people,  but  liberty-loving. 

A  survey  of  needs  disclosed  the  country  as  very  poor  but  eager 
for  progress,  for  knowledge  of  farming  methods  which  would 
increase  and  improve  crops,  of  ways  of  controlling  disease  that 
would  result  in  a  sturdier  race,  of  happier  ways  of  living. 

R.  H.  Markham  pictures  Bulgarian  peasant  family  life  as  follows: 

“They  leave  their  little  houses  at  daybreak,  men,  women, 
children  and  babies,  and  with  their  oxen  carts,  plows,  scythes 
and  hoes  slowly  wend  their  way  to  fields  and  meadows  from 
one  to  three  miles  distant.  Arriving  there,  mothers  untie  the 
babies  from  their  backs  and  fasten  their  little  hammocks  to  the 
branches  of  trees.  .  .  .  The  men  plow,  scythe,  sow  and  plant. 

The  women  hoe  the  corn  and  harvest  the  wheat.  After  the  day's 
work  is  over,  the  mothers  tie  the  babies  onto  their  backs  and 
they  all  trudge  home  again.  On  reaching  there  they  milk  the 
cows,  look  after  the  stock,  eat  their  supper  and  lie  down  on 
their  mats  in  time  to  get  a  meager  night’s  rest  before  rising 
next  morning  early  enough  to  start  work  at  daybreak.’’ 
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Demonstration  J1}  I927,  Dr.  Edward  B.  Haskell,  a  graduate  of 
r  p  •  i  Marietta  College  and  formerly  principal  of 

of  r  C  ic  the  Junior  College  at  Samakov,  Bulgaria,  es- 

Education  tablished  a  Folk  School  at  Pordim,  a  village 

of  3,000  inhabitants  in  the  Prefecture  of  Pleven,  where  the  best 
farming  possibilities  in  the  country  prevail. 

The  School  was  threatened  with  closing  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  A  committee  of  farmers  waited  upon  Near  East  Founda¬ 
tion  officials  who  were  visiting  the  School  and  asked  that  it  be 
saved  from  extinction.  In  1931  the  Foundation  undertook  to 
assist  Dr.  Haskell  in  a  demonstration  of  practical  education  for 
peasant  youth,  making  the  School  a  base  for  extension  work 
within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  Pordim.  This  “zone  of  influence” 
reaches  28  villages  with  65,200  inhabitants. 


w-7 j  Clayton  E.  Whipple  of  Perry,  N.  Y.,  M.S.  in  agri- 

A  culture,  Cornell  University,  who  helped  to  organize 

extension  our  program  in  Macedonia,  was  added  to  the  staff 

at  Pordim  to  help  reorganize  the  farm  management  and  curriculum 
on  a  basis  of  practical  work  rather  than  on  classroom  theory, 
and  to  start  the  extension  work.  The  program  to  date  is  under 
way  in  12  villages.  Fectures  have  been  attended  by  from  150 
to  500  in  each  village,  reaching  a  total  of  5,350  people.  Homes  in 
each  of  these  villages  have  been  visited,  particularly  in  those  in 
which  live  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  students  at  the  Pordim 
School,  and  advice  on  health  and  child  and  home  care  given. 


School 

Program 

Registered  at  the 
School  are  23  girls 
and  28  boys.  The 
course  for  girls  in¬ 
cludes  a  full  school 
year  and  covers 
practical  work  in 
the  kitchen,  laun¬ 
dry,  sewing  room, 
hospital,  nursery, 
kindergarten,  hen 
house,  dairy  and 
garden,  as  well  as 
classroom  studies 

Left:  A  village  mother 
brings  her  baby  to  the 
Pordim  Day  Nursery. 
Right:  Fat  and  happy  in 

charge  of  a  student. 
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Pordim  School  agriculturist  gives  a  lesson  to  students  in  the  care  of  cattle. 


in  elementary  subjects.  The  course  for  boys  is  as  yet  limited  to 
the  three  winter  months  when  they  can  be  spared  from  the  farms, 
but  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  extend  the  time  to  a  full  school  year. 
Practical  work  in  the  care  of  animals  and  poultry,  crop  and  fruit 
culture  and  farm  management  are  emphasized  in  the  course, 
which  also  includes  classroom  lessons  and  illustrated  lectures. 


Health  A  smah  hospital  and  nursery  offer  a  threefold  service 
—  caring  for  the  health  of  the  School,  faculty  and 
community;  furnishing  instruction  in  child  care  and  family  health 
to  the  girl  students;  and  carrying  health  instruction  to  the  villages. 
The  success  of  this  department  has  received  recent  proof.  A 
village  woman,  an  expectant  mother  with  heart  disease,  was 
brought  by  her  husband  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  hospital. 
She  said  a  Sofia  specialist  had  sent  her,  saying:  “7t  is  the  only  safe 
place  in  all  Bulgaria  for  a  ivoman  in  your  condition.” 


i 


A  busy  hour  in  the  Pordim  kindergarten. 
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The  whole  family  rides  the  threshing  machine  in  Syria. 


Syria,  Palestine  and  Turkey 

Syria  Like  Macedonia,  Syria  must  absorb  a  large  exile  popula¬ 
tion,  but  here  the  problem  is  complicated  by  racial  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  refugees  and  the  native  Syrians  and  Arabs. 
The  bitter  struggle  for  life’s  necessities  breeds  inter-racial  antagon¬ 
isms.  In  an  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root  of  discord,  Near  East 
Foundation  has  established  an  Institute  of  Rural  Life  and,  in 
collaboration  with  the  faculty  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  is  attempting  to  ease  the  bitterness  that  fosters  hatred  by 
creating  better  living  standards  in  rural  areas. 

In  the  Fall  of  1931,  the  Foundation  began  an  experiment  in 
rural  work  on  the  Baka’a  Plain,  on  the  road  from  Beirut  to  Damas¬ 
cus.  Here  the  Talabaya  Instructional  and  Experimental  Farm 
was  established  under  the  direction  of  J.  Forrest  Crawford,  who 
has  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of  California,  who  has  lived 
for  many  years  in  Syria,  and  who  knows  the  native  languages  and 
understands  local  problems. 

A  well-rounded  rural  program  is  being  developed  at  Talabaya, 
with  initial  activities  concentrated  on  agriculture.  Short  term 
courses  in  practical  methods  of  farm  management  are  given  to 
farmers’  sons.  Their  efforts  after  leaving  the  Farm  are  supervised 
for  a  period  until  they  succeed  in  demonstrating  their  knowledge 
in  their  village  communities.  Tenant  farms  serve  as  centers  for 
adult  education  in  agriculture,  public  health  and  home  welfare. 
Experimentation  to  discover  new  varieties  in  plants  and  animals 
and  new  methods  in  cultivation  adaptable  to  local  conditions  are 
being  conducted. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  items  in  village  extension  work 
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during  the  first  year  of  the  Farm  School,  was  the  checking  of  a 
veritable  scourge  of  field  pests,  particularly  field  mice.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  poisoned  grain  was  made  to  400  farms  in  12  villages, 
and  instruction  given  concerning  its  use. 

Palestine  Neglect  of  the  Arab  peasantry  in  Palestine  is  of  such 
long  duration  that  this  whole  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  too  crushed  by  poverty,  ignorance  and  the  evils  of  an 
absentee  land  ownership  system  to  be  able  to  improve  its  own 
status.  Rural  schools  are  few  and  teachers  inadequately  trained. 
There  has  been  nothing  in  the  village  school  curriculum  to  pre¬ 
pare  rural  youth  for  farm  life,  which  is  their  destiny. 

The  British  Mandate  Government  is  struggling  with  this 
problem  of  education  among  people  to  whom  schools  have  been 
an  unknown  quantity.  Cooperating  with  them  through  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Education,  L.  E.  Bowman,  to 
develop  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  improved  farming  meth¬ 
ods  and  village  welfare,  the  Foundation,  as  a  department  of  its 
Institute  of  Rural  Life,  is  training  village  teachers  in  the  Kadoorie 
Agricultural  School  at  Tulkarem. 

Two  groups  of  15  and  14  respectively  have  been  graduated  and 
are  now  at  work  in  their  several  villages  scattered  throughout 
Palestine.  Another  14  will  be  graduated  this  year.  School  gardens 
act  as  demonstration  centers  for  the  communities,  and  problems 
in  water  supply,  home  hygiene  and  specialized  industries  to  aug¬ 
ment  incomes  are  being  solved. 

The  Government  continues  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  while 
in  training  in  order  that  their  families  may  not  suffer  during  their 
absence.  The  Foundation  provides  the  instructor,  scholarships 
and  dormitories. 

The  village  extension  work  as  carried  on  by  the  teachers  after 
their  return  to  their  schools  is  ably  directed  by  a  young  Arab 

(continued  on  page  twenty-eight ) 


Students  at  the  Talahaya  School  building  a  new  henhouse. 
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A  wayside  clinic  in  Clay  modeling,  Sofia  In  a  Macedonian 

Syria.  playground.  classroom. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CHILD 

in  Near  East  Foundation  Projects 

The  following  figures  do  not  include  children  benefited  in¬ 
directly  by  general  economic  and  health  improvement  programs 
or  by  employment  given  parents,  but  do  indicate  the  number 
of  minors  individually  served. 


PROJECTS 

YOUNG  OTHER 

CHILDREN  MINORS 

( i - 1 5 )  (15-18) 

TOTAL 

1931-32 

(l-l8) 

Macedonian  Village  Extension 

Cared  for  in  day  nurseries . 

235 

235 

Examined  and  taught  hygiene . 

432 

432 

School  children  instructed . 

1,620 

1,620 

Farm  boys  in  night  classes . 

1,080 

I,o8o 

Farm  girls  taught  home  making . 

145 

145 

T.  B.  Prevention,  Athens 

Fed,  school  luncheons . 

205 

205 

Examination,  medication  and  supple¬ 
mentary  feeding  through  clinics  . . .  . 

890 

890 

Cared  for  in  day  nursery . 

51, 

51 

Community  Recreation,  Athens 
Individual  children  benefited . 

A455 

i,455 

Working  boys  and  girls . 

254 

254 

Summer  health  camps . 

1,427 

1,427 

Child  Health  and  Playground,  Sofia 
Supplemental  feeding . 

100 

100 

Clinical  service . 

768 

768 

Benefited  by  playground . 

2,367 

2,367 

Grants  to  aid  other  playgrounds,  bene¬ 
fiting  one-half  enrollment . 

1,200 

1,200 

Maternity  Unit,  Beirut 
(One-third  supported) 

One-third  numbers  benefited . 

1 77 

177 
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At  the  Pordim  Day 
Nursery. 


A  lesson  to  little 
farmers. 


Shall  he  be  made  well 
and  strong? 


YOUNG 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

CHILDREN 

MINORS 

I93I-32 

PROJECTS — Continued 

(i-i 5) 

(15-18) 

(i-i8) 

Albanian- American  Institute 

Provided  with  a  village  school . 

48 

48 

Scholarships,  boys . 

87 

87 

Scholarships,  girls . 

70 

70 

Welfare  Centers,  Athens 

Working  boys  and  girls  safeguarded: 

In  the  centers . 

306 

44O 

746 

Outside  under  supervision . 

439 

878 

i,3M 

Others  benefited  in  night  schools .... 

417 

322 

739 

Institute  for  the  Deaf  (half  supported). . 

10 

10 

Special  Training  (Scholarships) 

Athens . 

IOI 

IOI 

Beirut . 

21 

21 

Egypt . 

II 

1 1 

Welfare  Centers,  Egypt . 

150 

2,100 

2,250 

Antilyas  School  for  Teachers  and  Relig - 

ious  Workers 

Children  in  practice  school . 

38 

38 

Scholarships  in  main  school . 

40 

40 

Daily  Vacation  Bible  School . 

480 

480 

Centers  for  working  boys . 

962 

962 

Employment  aid  to  working  girls,  Beirut 

257 

2  57 

Bulgarian  Folk  School 

Fed  and  taught,  day  nursery . 

27 

27 

In  Maternity  Clinic . 

38 

38 

Scholarships  in  main  school . 

51 

Rural  Life  Institute,  Farm  School 

First  enrollment  (test  limit) . 

IO 

10 

Village  Health  and  Betterment,  Syria 

Cared  for,  day  nurseries . 

80 

80 

Receiving  clinical  aid . 

1,237 

619 

1,856 

12,770 

8,875 

21,645 
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graduate  of  the  University  of  Beirut  who  was  further  equipped 
for  the  work  by  four  months  of  intensive  training  under  the 
Foundation  workers  in  Macedonia.  His  efforts  during  the  past 
year,  which  included  a  survey  of  fifteen  villages  in  addition  to 
those  where  our  Arab  teachers  are  now  operating,  have  received 
the  commendation  of  the  British  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Arthur 
Wanchope,  who  states: 

“ During  recent  months  I  have  visited  many  of  the  Arab 
villages  and  have  been  impressed  by  the  great  need  for  im¬ 
provement  in  their  material  and  social  conditions.  ...  I  attach 
great  importance  to  the  work  now  being  done  .  .  .  and  formed 
a  high  opinion  of  the  work  and  character  of  the  young  Arab 
agriculturist .” 


Palestinian  Arab  schoolteacher,  trained  in  agriculture  on  a  Foundation  scholarship, 
instructs  his  pupils  in  care  of  a  demonstration  garden. 


Turkey  Turkey  the  program  of  the  Near  East  Foundation 

was  started  at  a  most  opportune  time.  The  peasants 
have  been  stirred  to  a  new  interest  in  education  as  a  result  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  Government  is  providing  through  rural 
schools.  Mothers  and  fathers  today  are  learning  their  letters  side 
by  side  with  their  children.  The  peasant  mind  is  opening  to  a 
new  order. 

Rural  life  problems  are  being  approached  by  the  Foundation 
in  Turkey  from  a  somewhat  different  angle  than  in  other  areas, 
although  the  objective  is  a  full  program  similar  to  that  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  In  cooperation  with  the  faculty  of  the  International 
College  of  Izmir  (Smyrna),  the  Anatolian  Institute  of  Rural  Life 
was  initiated  in  the  Fall  of  1931. 
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Ralph  H.  Allee  of 
Cantil,  Cal.,  for  four 
years  a  teacher  in  In¬ 
ternational  College  and 
who  received  fifteen 
months’  training  in  the 
United  States  and  spent 
a  period  of  observation 
in  Macedonia,  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  work,  which 
will  include  health,  ag¬ 
riculture  and  village  in¬ 
dustry,  home  welfare 
and  recreation.  For  the 
moment  the  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on 
health,  that  being  the 
most  outstanding  need. 

The  location  chosen 
for  the  first  experiment 
is  the  village  of  Kizil  Chulla,  near  Izmir,  surrounding  which  has 
been  laid  out  a  “health  zone.”  It  was  chosen  because  of  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  College  and  therefore  accessible  to  the  students  to 
whom  work  of  this  kind  is  an  innovation.  It  undoubtedly  will 
be  used  as  the  base  for  future  operations.  The  Public  Health 
Department  of  Izmir  is  participating  in  the  work.  Improvement 

of  sanitation  to  lessen  malaria  and 
filth-borne  diseases  is  the  first 
objective,  and  the  production  of 
more  and  better  fowls,  eggs  and 
honey,  all  local  products,  as  the 
first  step  in  building  up  disease 
resistance  through  better  feeding 
as  well  as  improving  methods  in 
those  industries. 

Short  courses  in  rural  sanita¬ 
tion  are  given.  Health  contests 
are  held  to  inspire  village  interest 
and  cooperation.  Systematic  in¬ 
spection  and  oiling  of  all  mos¬ 
quito-breeding  places  are  carried 
out  once  a  week.  Poultry  clubs 
are  being  formed  for  future  con¬ 
tents.  A  survey  of  all  homes  in 
the  area  has  been  made  and  work 
started  to  improve  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  Foundation  worker  spraying  mosquito- 
breeding  places. 
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“Healthmobile”  in  Turkey,  equipped  with  para¬ 
phernalia  for  malaria  control. 


Health 


The  “healthmobile”  on  the  Antioch  plain  is  besieged  by  a  tribe  of  nomads. 


Health 

THE  basis  of  progress  is  health.  Therefore  the  Near  East 
Foundation’s  purpose  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble 
in  regions  where  trachoma,  malaria,  cholera,  tuberculosis  and 
diseases  resulting  from  intestinal  parasites  are  as  common  as 
colds  in  America;  where  appalling  malnutrition  is  the  price  of 
extreme  poverty  and  poor  crops;  where  infant  mortality  is  alarm¬ 
ingly  high,  as  in  one  district  where  720  babies  out  of  every  thou¬ 
sand  die  in  their  first  year. 

The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  Greece,  according  to  a 
recent  survey,  is  twelve  times  that  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
increasing  in  Syria,  and  malaria  is  reported  “violent”  among  the 
refugees.  Whole  villages  often  are  stricken,  leaving  no  one  to 
care  for  the  ripening  fields. 

Hospitals  and  doctors  are  still  scarce  and  are  concentrated 
chiefly  in  the  cities.  Certain  large  rural  areas  have  no  medical 
service.  Village  health  suffers  through  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
laws  of  health.  Homes  are  incredibly  dirty,  dark  and  unventi¬ 
lated;  drinking  water  often  unsafe;  healthy  and  diseased  members 
of  the  family  as  well  as  the  domestic  animals  are  housed  under 
one  roof. 

Curative  measures  under  such  conditions  are  only  palliative. 
Permanent  improvement  lies  in  better  ways  of  living.  We  are 
working  with  enlightened  leaders  to  show  the  people  how  to 
prevent  recurring  epidemics  by  removing  basic  causes  of  disease. 

It  is  easier,  cheaper  and  more  effective  to  prevent  disease  than 
to  cure  it.  An  investigation  among  2,000  test  cases  proved  that 
it  cost  more  to  care  for  one  tuberculous  patient  in  a  sanitarium 
for  one  year  than  to  enable  50  pre-tuberculous  children  to  resist 
infection. 
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Foundation  projects  under  demonstration  are  producing  pro¬ 
nounced  improvement  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  undertake 
similar  work  under  their  own  leadership  and  with  their  own  funds, 
y  7  7  The  cult  of  better  health  and  happier  life  is  being 

j,  ,  ?  spread  among  the  new  Armenian  rural  settlements 

tiecUth  jn  north  and  central  Syria,  and  among  their  Arab 

neighbors,  by  means  of  a  Healthmobile,  or  clinic  on  wheels. 

Annie  Earle  Slack,  R.N.,  of  Ramsey,  N.  J.,  who  has  had  war  and 
post-war  experience  in  Europe  and  the  East,  heads  the  work. 
She  is  assisted  by  five  young  native  girls  whom  she  has  trained 
as  practical  nurses  and  an  ambulance  driver  who  is  also  super¬ 
visor  of  recreation  and  interpreter.  A  physician  and  a  dentist 
give  part-time  service. 

Refugee  farmers  in  Syria  face  pioneering  problems  as  do  those 
in  Macedonia  and  live  under  conditions  even  more  wretched. 
The  Healthmobile  brings  to  them  their  only  medical  service, 
their  only  health  education,  almost  their  only  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,  and  Miss  Slack  furnishes  a  spiritual  stimulus  that  gives 
new  courage,  faith  and  hope  to  a  discouraged  and  lonely  people. 

White-washed  huts  of  sun-dried  bricks  have  been  built  by  the 
peasants  as  Health  Centers  in  the  villages  of  Haiashen,  Mou- 
shashen  and  Abdal  Youk.  Each  building  is  as  unpretentious  as  any 
other  house  in  the  village,  but  it  is  clean  and  tidy.  It  is  the  home  of 
one  of  Miss  Slack’s  young  nurses  and  includes  a  room  used  as  a 
clinic  and  classroom  for  mothers  and  girls,  a  nursery  for  babies,  a 
living  room  for  the  nurse,  a  wee  bit  of  garden  used  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  plot,  and  play  space  for  the  children.  From  these  centers 
radiate  all  activities  —  medical,  educational,  social,  recreational. 

Water  supply  is  a  paramount  problem.  Sluggish  streams  are 
breeding-places  for  the  malarial  mosquito.  Drinking  water  is 


The  nomad  family  "at  home.” 
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Picturesque,  but  unsanitary.  A  typical  “beehive”  village  of  Syria. 

often  scarce,  and  oftener  still  unclean.  In  Haiashen,  Miss  Slack, 
with  village  labor,  regraded  the  stream,  cleaned  up  its  banks  and 
adjacent  swamps  and  by  damming  the  water  made  a  safe  pond 
for  swimming.  In  Abdal  Youk,  a  simple  concreted  “Fountain 
of  Health”  with  water  safe  from  pollution  now  replaces  an  old- 
time  inadequate  and  filthy  source  of  village  water  supply.  These 
two  projects  took  an  immense  amount  of  effort  and  leadership, 
but  they  have  resulted  in  many  by-products  for  health. 

The  exploratory  steps  in  the  Syrian  health  project  have  proved 
that  the  itinerant  service  offered  by  the  Healthmobile  is  not 
enough.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  “plant”  the  simple  tech¬ 
niques  of  nursing  and  health  teaching  in  the  heart  of  village  life, 
using  the  Healthmobile  to  expand  the  service  and  drawing  other 
villagers  and  nomads  to  the  centers  of  health. 

A  strengthening  element  in  the  work  is  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  service  developing  among  village  youth  through  recreation 
and  the  influence  it  has  in  cementing  inter-racial  friendship. 


Miss  Slack,  director  of  the  Syrian  health  service,  receives  her  small  patients  at  a 

children’s  clinic. 
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Tuberculosis  Greece  is  in  the  midst  of  a  national  public  health 
p  j  campaign  which  is  handicapped  by  inadequate 

funds  and  leadership.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Foundation  is  conducting  a  program 
of  education  against  tuberculosis  and  for  general  physical  im¬ 
provement,  recommended  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  authorities.  The  program  is  under  the  direction 
of  Alice  G.  Carr  of  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  veteran  Red  Cross  and 
Near  East  Relief  nurse,  many  times  honored  for  brilliant  welfare 
work  in  the  East.  She  is  assisted  by  a  Paris-trained  Greek  doctor 
and  native  nurses. 


Refugee  women  receive  their  daily  ration  of  water  in  the  Kessariani  Camp,  Athens. 


In  the  overcrowded  and  squalid  refugee  section  of  Athens 
known  as  Kessariani,  with  a  population  of  40,000,  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  clinic  from  which  radiates  the  activities  of  our  disease 
prevention  and  health  betterment  program.  Dilapidated  make¬ 
shift  shelters,  formerly  barracks,  without  sanitation  facilities, 
house  some  10,000  of  the  people,  6,000  of  whom  are  children; 
the  balance  of  the  refugee  houses  are  of  stone  and  stucco,  of  good 
outward  appearance  but  unhealthful  conditions  within.  A  house- 
to-house  canvass  revealed  tuberculous  or  pre-tuberculous  chil¬ 
dren  in  200  of  the  first  1,000  families  visited. 

A  complete  cycle  of  preventive  care  has  been  established. 
Among  school  children,  the  under-nourished  are  registered  and 
given  cards  to  the  Foundation  clinic.  About  900  are  on  the  lists 
to  date.  Record  is  kept  of  each  child’s  weight  and  response  to 
supplementary  feeding.  The  same  children  receive  hot  luncheons 
daily  in  school.  Of  600  children  in  a  school  across  the  street  from 
the  clinic  393  were  discovered  to  have  tuberculosis  tendencies.  A 
playground  on  government  land  adjacent  to  the  clinic  makes 
possible  to  the  under-developed  children  of  this  and  three  other 
schools  corrective  exercises  and  health-building  recreation.  To 
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In  this  chapter  only 
two  types  of  medical 
service  are  described  at 
length — Village  Health 


Miss  Carr  and  her  Greek  doctor  examine  a 
small  tuberculosis  suspect. 


the  Greeks,  once  famous 
for  competitive  sports  but 
today  the  victims  of  almost 
epidemic  tuberculosis,  it 
offers  a  demonstration  in 
disease  control  which  is 
both  more  economical  and 
more  effective  than  sani¬ 
taria  treatment,  especially 
as  provision  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  is  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  an  extremely 
grave  problem. 

Classes  are  held  for  moth¬ 
ers,  in  which  1,221  are  en¬ 
rolled,  who  follow  with 
keen  interest  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  teaching  material, 
new  in  Greece,  based  upon 
their  own  familiar  surroundings.  Homes  are  visited  for  teaching 
and  demonstration.  Aside  from  its  aid  in  saving  children,  the 
work  in  the  Kessariani  Camp  is  considered  of  great  significance 
for  its  demonstration  qualities.  Leaders  are  in  constant  touch 
with  the  experiment  in  order  to  learn  what  may  be  done  in 
Greece  by  this  modern  technique. 

Girls  in  training  as  nurses  in  the  Greek  School  of  Hygiene  are 
sent  to  Miss  Carr  for  training  in  public  health  nursing,  and  girls 
formerly  in  Near  East  Relief  orphanages  are  being  prepared  for 
day  nursery  and  public  health  work  in  Macedonian  villages. 
“Observation  visitors”  are  instructed  as  part  of  the  extension 
program,  such  as:  A  class  of  30  men  from  the  School  of  Hygiene;  a 
class  of  19  nurses  from 
the  Patriotic  Foundation 
for  the  Child;  a  class  of 
12  agriculturalists  from 
Macedonia,  studying 
health  projects. 


A  class  for  refugee  mothers  in 
Kessariani  Camp. 
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and  Tuberculosis 
Control  For  a 
proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  program, 
however,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  it  be 
understood  that 
health  improve¬ 
ment  forms  a  part 
of  each  project. 

In  Macedonia, 
for  instance,  ma¬ 
laria,  the  greatest 
enemy  of  health,  is 
being  attacked  at 
its  source.  While 
farmers  are  learning 
better  farm  skills  so 
that  there  will  be 
more  and  better 
food,  their  wives 
and  daughters,  guided  by  Miss  Parrott,  are  learning  how  to  protect 
family  health  through  better  home  making  and  hygiene  and  im¬ 
proved  and  varied  diet.  Living  habits  in  the  farm  villages  have  in¬ 
vited  disease.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at  sanitation.  In  many 
places  there  has  been  no  medical  service.  In  the  few  short  years 
of  our  work,  the  order,  or  disorder,  of  village  life  is  changing. 

Miss  Parrott  conducts  night  classes  for  women  in  the  rural 
schools  and  plans  lessons  which  the  teachers  impart  to  the  school 
children.  The  home,  inside  and  out,  is  her  laboratory.  Before 
groups  of  delighted  mothers  she  demonstrates  with  a  village  in¬ 
fant  the  right  way  to  bathe,  dress  and  feed  a  baby.  She  points 
out  danger  spots  outside  the  house  —  the  uncovered  well,  the 
exposed  rubbish  —  and  finds  willing  hands  to  help  the  cause  of 
better  health.  Miss  Parrott’s  work  is  coordinated  with  the  Macedoni¬ 
an  Rural  Life  Program  striving  to  stimulate  village  activities  in  com¬ 
munity  health  projects  in  drainage,  water  supply  and  sanitation. 

The  Schools  at  Pordim  and  Kavaje  are  centers  from  which  it 
is  expected  that  health  lore,  through  our  extension  program  and 
through  our  graduates,  will  permeate  the  country.  In  the  future 
an  Albanian  mother  may  hope  to  raise  more  than  one  or  two 
children  out  of  a  brood  totaling  ten  to  fourteen.  Bulgarian 
mothers,  instead  of  keeping  their  babies  tightly  swathed  and  shut 
up  in  a  fetid  hut  for  the  first  months  of  their  lives,  will  undertake 
a  cooperation  with  the  benign  sun  and  air  in  the  building  of  sturdy 
bodies  in  the  coming  generations. 

In  Turkey,  as  has  been  shown,  the  approach  to  the  whole  rural 
problem  has  been  made  through  health,  as  only  with  health  is 
there  the  strength  and  will  to  labor  toward  improving  general 
conditions. 


Supplementary  feeding  of  undernourished  children  in 
an  Athens  school. 
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ships  the  Foundation  is 
opening  doors  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  underprivileged 
youth  of  superior  ability 
and  helping  to  train  a 
modern,  socially-minded 
leadership  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people  in  the 
Near  East  The  schol¬ 
arship  plan  was  started 
for  refugee  orphans  and 
has  been  continued  for 
them  and  extended  to 
other  native  youth  of 
promise  —  children  of  the  poor.  Merit,  character  and  zeal  for 
service  are  the  essential  requirements. 

Scholarships  are  granted  for  training  in  practical  fields  such  as 
agriculture,  nursing,  teaching  and  village  ministry  —  shown  by 
actual  survey  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  new  blood  to  advance  the 
interests  of  rural  peoples.  In  a  few  selected  cases,  fellowships 
carrying  a  year’s  study  in  the  United  States  are  given  to  graduates 
who  eventually  will  work  with  their  own  Governments. 

Through  its  scholarship  plan,  the  Foundation  aims  to  provide 
each  student  with  useful  training  which,  while  preserving  the 
solid  traditions  of  his  own  race,  also  reflects  modern  ideals  and 
methods  and  prepares  him  for  intimate  personal  service  among 
the  humblest  of  his  people.  Today  men  of  training  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  cities.  Rural  districts,  with  their  untaught  peasants, 
are  struggling  along  without  doctors,  nurses,  pastors,  teachers  or 
even  farmers  with  modern  training  for  their  jobs.  An  even  more 
serious  situation  exists  among  the  refugees,  stripped  by  wars  of 
all  their  natural  leaders  and  of  every  institution  in  which  a  new 
generation  might  be  trained.  This  is  particularly  true  among  the 
Armenians,  of  whom  in  Syria  alone  there  are  100,000  without 
adequate  spiritual  or  educational  guidance. 


OppOT'  By  means  ot 

tunity  scholarships 
and  tellow- 


.  As  if  in  answer  to  their  people’s  needs,  the  young  gener- 
bervice  ation  is  clamoring  for  education  and  for  the  chance 
to  do  useful  work.  No  service  is  too  hard,  no  sacrifice  too  great. 

All  students  who  receive  Foundation  scholarships  agree  to 
spend  from  three  to  five  years  after  graduation  in  the  unattractive 
environment  of  farm  village  life.  The  Foundation  offers  no  urban 
future,  no  easy  desk  job  —  only  the  chance  to  live  among  the 
simple  people  of  the  land  and  help  them  with  their  problems  of 
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the  mind,  the  body  and  the 
spirit. 

Full  scholarships  are  as¬ 
signed  on  a  basis  of  $100 
to  $200  a  year  for  tuition  and 
maintenance.  These  figures 
are  possible  because  the  stu¬ 
dents  work  during  vacation 
and  after  school  hours. 

Graduate  students  are 
making  good.  The  first  public 
health  nurses  in  Greece  are 
orphanage  scholarship  girls. 

Boys  from  our  School  in 
Antilyas,  Syria,  organized 
and  successfully  directed 
some  of  the  first  schools  in 
Beirut  and  Aleppo  refugee 
camps.  One  of  our  Albanian  boys  recently  refused  a  “soft”  job 
in  Tirana  offered  him  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  to 
keep  his  place  as  director  of  practical  work  in  the  Government 
Agricultural  School  at  Lushnija  because  he  was  “showing  some 
boys  the  value  of  work.” 

Many  fields  are  waiting  for  the  boy  and  girl  with  special  training. 
But  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  specialized  training  is  not  possible 
without  financial  aid.  It  is  difficult  to  earn  their  bread,  and  almost 
impossible  to  save  anything  for  education.  These  children,  stand¬ 
ing  outside  the  doors  of  Near  Eastern  schools,  offer  an  unequalled 
opportunity  for  the  building  of  character.  To  friends  in  America, 
many  of  whom  found  interest  and  pleasure  in  helping  an  orphan 
child  through  school,  the  Foundation  presents  this  new  privilege. 
We  will  send  a  photograph,  autobiographical  information  and  re¬ 
ports  of  progress  to  all  individuals  or  groups  wishing  to  furnish  a 
scholarship  for  one  or  more  students. 


Antilyas 

Training 

School 


The  Antil¬ 
yas  Train¬ 
ing  School, 
which  the 
opened  in 
1930,  is  a 


Foundation 
the  Fall  of 
demonstration  of  West¬ 
ern  ideals  of  education 
for  leadership  applied  to 
an  Eastern  background 
and  condition.  It  was 
established  in  answer  to 
an  appeal  from  Christian 
Armenians  in  Syria  who 


Interior  of  the  chapel  at  Antilyas. 
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saw  their  ancient  Church — one  of 
the  oldest  in  Christendom — dying 
for  want  of  leadership. 

The  School  is  in  stone  buildings 
formerly  used  as  a  Near  East  Re¬ 
lief  orphanage.  Beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Mediterranean,  six 
miles  from  Beirut,  it  is  the  only 
indigenous  institution  in  Syria 
preparing  Armenian  boys  to  teach 
and  preach  among  their  scattered 
people.  Through  this  School,  the 
Foundation  is  cooperating  with 
local  Armenian  religious  leaders 
to  preserve  the  traditions  of  their 
race  and  at  the  same  time  is  inter¬ 
preting  to  them  modern  experi¬ 
ence  in  religious  education,  social 
Sahag  II  Katholicos  of  Cilicia,  welfare  and  educational  methods. 
head  of  the  Anti ly as  School.  w  i  .  i  •  1 

Modern  science  and  ancient  cul- 

ture  are  combining  to  prepare  the  new  generation  for  a  dual  task — 
the  re-weaving  of  the  torn  social  fabric  of  their  race,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  Christian  peoples  to  a  Syrian  and  Arabic  environment. 

When  the  Armenians  found  refuge  in  Syria,  they  immediately 
set  about  rebuilding  as  best  they  could  the  order  of  life  they  knew. 
Little  churches  made  of  packing  boxes  soon  arose  amid  their 
squatters’  camps  and  in  rural  villages  where  the  most  courageous 
have  taken  up  farming.  They  proclaim  that  the  refugees  still 
cling  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Armenians  always  have  valued 
education  highly.  The  Armenian  Church  has  provided  the  Ar¬ 
menian  people  with  a  consecrated  and  respected  leadership.  The 
nucleus  of  broad-minded  leadership  is  still  to  be  found  among  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Church.  We  therefore  decided  to  organize  a 
small  school  that  would  provide  a  rallying  point  for  this  leader¬ 
ship,  furnishing  means  to  educate  new  leadership  and  at  the  same 
time  give  to  this  people  the  prestige  of  American  support. 

As  Syria  has  no  established  public  school  system  and  less  than 
ii  percent  of  the  nation’s  children  receive  elementary  education, 
the  refugees  must  maintain  their  own  schools.  Elementary  schools 
are  conducted  during  the  week  in  the  little  church  buildings. 

But  the  churches  and  the  schools  are  in  untrained  hands. 
Pastors  and  teachers,  always  leaders  among  the  Armenians,  were 
the  first  victims  of  war,  and  in  that  wholesale  destruction  of  life 
and  property  every  training  center  also  was  destroyed.  Among 
these  were  the  fine  old  Religious  Academy  of  Etchmiadzin,  the 
Seminary  of  Armash  and  the  Clerical  College  of  Sis,  long  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  religious  life  of  the  race.  Other  training  schools  met 
the  same  fate.  For  sixteen  years  no  new  teachers  or  pastors  had 
been  trained. 
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Leadership  material  however  is  not  wanting  Many  of  the 
exiles  are  of  good  stock  There  are  about  14,000  American-trained 
orphans  who  live  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  have  had 
some  training  and  contact  with  western  ideals. 

Antilyas  Training  School  —  in  reality  twin  schools  in  religious 
education  and  teacher-training  —  is  selecting  its  students  from 
among  the  ambitious  and  talented  refugee  and  orphan  youth  who 
qualify  in  character  and  ideals.  Forty  were  enrolled  the  first  year, 
20  in  the  Seminary  and  20  in  the  Teacher-Training  group.  The 
number  is  increased  yearly  as  resources  are  available.  The  gradu¬ 
ates  go  to  the  farm  villages  and  refugee  camps,  where  they  teach 
their  people  better  standards  of  living  and  help  them  win  a  per¬ 
manent,  peaceful  home  in  Syria.  As  a  result  of  this  Institution  and 
its  influence,  the  relationship  of  the  Armenians  in  Syria  to  the 
other  races  and  religions  of  the  country  has  improved  constantly 
and  rapidly,  and  a  new  leadership  for  the  secular  schools  and  the 
Church  is  being  developed.  Already  six  Antilyas  students  have 
been  graduated  into  the  service  of  their  people. 

The  School  is  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  venerable 
and  beloved  head  of  the  Armenian  Church  in  Syria,  Sahag  II, 
known  to  his  people  as  the  Katholicos  of  Sis.  It  was  the  aged 
Katholicos,  himself  a  refugee,  who  first  saw  in  the  empty  orphan¬ 
age  buildings  an  opportunity  to  revive  the  religious  strength  of 
his  broken  people.  It  was  he  who  stirred  the  Armenian  leaders 
and  signed  the  message  which  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  School. 

An  especially  appointed  Antilyas  School  Committee,  with  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  as  chairman,  sponsors  its  policies.  Dr.  Speer  was 
elected  by  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  the  Near  East  to 
represent  that  body;  M.  Karagheusian  and  Vahan  M.  Kurkjian 
represent  Armenians  living  in  the  United  States;  Barclay  Acheson 
and  Harold  C.  Jaquith,  the  Near  East  Foundation. 

Two  American  educators  assure  the  promulgation  of  Western 


Antilyas  Training  School  for  Pastors  and  Teachers. 
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methods  and  ideals. 

The  Rev.  Shahe  Var- 
tabed  Kasparian,  dean 
of  the  Seminary  and 
an  Orthodox  Armeni¬ 
an.  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Episcopal  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of 
Boston,  a  graduate- 
student  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Theological 
School,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  leading 
Armenian  Church  of 
Boston  for  seven 
years.  The  Rev.  Theo¬ 
dore  Elmer,  the  dean’s 
associate  and  head  of 
the  Normal  School,  is 
a  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  has  had 
a  long  teaching  experience  in  the  East. 

Because  of  its  accessibility  to  Beirut,  the  refugee  camps  there 
are  the  practice  field  in  social  welfare. 

Cooperating  with  the  school  is  Levon  Zenian,  a  representative 
of  the  World  Sunday  School  Association  in  Syria.  Mr.  Zenian 
was  born  in  Aintab,  Turkey,  educated  in  the  United  States  and 
is  imbued  with  the  desire  to  give  his  compatriots  the  teaching 
methods  in  religious  education  and  character  training  he  observed 
in  American  Sunday  Schools.  He  gives  courses  in  methods  of 
character  education  to  the  Antilyas  students.  Under  his  direction 
the  first  Sunday  School  classes  have  been  formed  in  the  refugee 
camps,  and  the  older  Antilyas  students  are  acting  as  teachers. 


THE  Academy  of 
Athens  has  award¬ 
ed  to  the  Near  East 
Foundation  a  medal, 
which  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  No¬ 
bel  prize,  for  “valuable 
service  to  the  Hel¬ 
lenes.”  The  medal  is  of 
silver,  embossed  with 
the  head  of  Athena, 
goddess  of  wisdom,  and 
accompanies  a  certificate  expressing  appreciation  of  the  Foundation’s  educa¬ 
tional  program.  The  Academy  of  Athens,  a  continuation  of  Plato’s  Academy, 
is  composed  of  38  outstanding  Athenian  intellectuals  and  42  honorary  inter¬ 
national  members.  The  continuity  of  the  Academy  with  antiquity  was  preserved 
during  the  Turkish  regime  in  Greece  when  it  continued  to  meet  in  Vienna. 
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IN  the  Near  East  Foundation’s  program  of  education,  re-creation 
is  serving  as  an  aid  to  character  building,  to  better  health  and 
living  and  to  better  inter-racial  understanding. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  character  of  a  race  is  formed  by  its 
recreative  activities.  Good  sportsmanship,  team  play  and  co¬ 
operation  are  ideals  equally  of  Western  play  and  Western  culture. 
In  the  Near  East,  where  play,  particularly  group  play,  is  almost 
unknown,  individualism  is  the  keynote  of  the  social  order.  But 
the  East  is  changing.  Recreation  as  a  re-creative  force  slowly 
is  entering  its  social  consciousness.  Child  life,  long  ignored,  at 
last  is  stirring  the  interest  of  progressive  leaders  who  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  experiences  of  other  nations  in  order  to  give  better 
opportunities  to  its  new  generations. 

The  psychological  value  of  re-creation  was  proved  again  and 
again  in  the  American  orphanages  of  the  Near  East.  Games, 
music  and  play  helped  to  efface  the  tragic  memories  of  war  and 
to  train  children  whose  health,  morale  and  character  are  admit¬ 
tedly  above  those  of  the  average  child  in  the  Near  Eastern  home. 

Night  schools,  athletics,  orchestras  and  clubs,  all  varying  ex¬ 
pressions  of  re-creation,  were  established  by  Near  East  Relief 
to  sustain  the  better  living  standards  of  the  orphans.  Near  East 
Foundation  has  taken  over  these  activities  and  is  enlarging  them 
to  meet  the  needs  of  orphan  and  other  underprivileged  youth. 
The  existing  work  is  the  starting  point  from  which  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  launching  its  new  educational  program  in  better  living 
for  working  boys  and  girls  of  all  creeds  and  races. 


Welfare 

Centers 

and  girls, 


Home  s 
for  work¬ 
ing  boys 
established 
by  Near  East  Relief, 
have  been  taken  over 
and  reorganized  by  the 
Foundation  as  Wel¬ 
fare  Centers.  Facili¬ 
ties  have  been  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  originally  limited 
to  orphans  now  is 
available  to  other- 
working  boys  and 
girls.  Supervision  is 
maintained  over  older 


A  “ synthetic ”  family  of 
working  girls  in  the  garden 
of  their  home. 
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Health  exercises  on  the  Athens  playground. 


members  who  club  together  in  units  of  three  or  four  in  their  own 
rooms  near  the  Center.  To  many  homeless  boys  and  girls  the 
Centers  stand  for  the  comfort  and  security  of  home. 

In  Athens  we  have  four  Centers,  two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls, 
under  the  direction  of  William  M.  Jessop  of  Portland,  Maine, 
whose  service  overseas  dates  from  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
One  Boys’  Center  is  situated  near  the  great  Durgouti  refugee 
camp  in  the  midst  of  a  growing  industrial  district  and  one  is 
on  the  harbor  front  at  Piraeus.  One  Girls’  Club  is  on  Amalia 
Avenue,  one  of  Athens’  main  streets  near  the  business  district, 
and  the  other  is  in  Fix  camp,  a  pitiful  refugee  section  where  hous¬ 
ing  conditions  are  unspeakably  vile.  The  membership  of  the 
four  Centers  is  971. 

Our  objective  is  the  social,  physical  and  moral  betterment  of 
youth  by  providing  them  with  an  attractive  clubhouse,  practical 
educational  classes,  consultation  and  advice  by  sympathetic 
leaders,  employment  bureaus,  recreation,  lectures,  outings,  sum¬ 
mer  camps,  boy  scouts,  etc.,  and  to  so  impress  the  community 
with  the  need  and  value  of  the  work  that  the  people  will  be  ready 
at  the  end  of  our  demonstration  to  carry  on  and  extend  it  as  a 
locally  supported  and  indigenous  enterprise- 

In  Egypt  Welfare  Centers  are  maintained,  one  in  Cairo  and 
one  in  Alexandria,  serving  2,500  Armenian  boys  and  girls  for¬ 
merly  in  orphanages  in  Greece  and  Syria.  Reed  M.  Davidson 
of  Ironton,  O.,  for  many  years  a  director  of  Near  East  Relief, 
is  in  charge. 


Night 

Schools 

camps. 


An  increasingly  important  phase  of  the  Foundation’s 
work  among  youth  is  the  night  schools  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  Welfare  Centers  and  in  refugee 
In  lands  where  great  unemployment  has  created  keenest 
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competition,  the  Foundation  is  helping  boys  and  girls  of  ability 
to  obtain  the  general  education  which  means  a  decent  living. 

Enrolled  in  our  Welfare  Center  night  schools  in  Athens  and 
in  four  refugee  camps  are  944  eager  young  people  who  toil  in 
shops  and  factories  all  day  but  who  are  only  too  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  for  improvement  offered  them  when  their  day’s 
work  is  over.  Courses  in  religious  education  are  also  part  of  the 
program  and  in  Athens  they  are  conducted  by  graduates  of  the 
American  School  of  Religion  and  by  special  representatives  of 
the  Greek  Archbishopric  and  graduates  of  the  Athens  University 
Theological  School. 


Play  and  Health 

In  the  The  Near  East  Foundation  Playground  and  Com- 

q.  •  munity  Field  in  Athens,  located  on  four  acres  of  land 

,  adjacent  to  our  Clinic,  is  the  answer  to  a  multi- 

/ Athens  plicity  of  urgent  needs.  Its  proximity  to  a  vast  refu¬ 

gee  center  of  40,000  persons,  a  fourth  of  whom  still  find  shelter 
in  derelict  barracks,  helps  to  combat  a  high  incidence  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  great  poverty,  acute  social  unrest,  the  maladjustment  to 
city  life  of  a  formerly  rural  people  who  have  abandoned  their 
sturdy  folk  ways  and  yielded  to  general  discouragement. 

The  program  of  the  Playground,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Andrew  W.  Asthalter  of  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  former  U.  S.  indoor 
tennis  champion,  is  giving  a  new  outlook  on  life  to  these  wretched 
people  by  teaching  their  children  the  way  to  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  through  exposure  to  the  sun  after  the  dingy  murk  of  their 
refugee  hovels,  through  proper  posture,  breathing  exercises, 
regular  bathing  and  habits  of  cleanliness. 


Shelter  from  the  blazing  summer  sun  in  front  of  the  Pavilion,  Athens  playground. 
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Kitchen  at  a  summer  camp  for  working  girls  near  Athens. 


The  Playground,  which  is  simply  laid  out  and  equipped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Playground 
Association  of  America,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  free 
play  and  one  for  competitive  sports.  It  serves  1,455  children  and 
various  athletic  groups  of  Athens,  the  nucleus  of  which  were  the 
recreation  clubs  of  children  formerly  in  orphanages.  A  small 
stone  and  concrete  building  contains  offices,  sun-and-rain  shel¬ 
ter,  showers  used  by  each  child  for  two  minutes  daily  and  by  their 
mothers,  lavatories,  lockers  and  playrooms. 

The  Playground  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the  winter; 
in  the  summer  from  7  to  11  a.m.  and  from  4  to  8  p.m.  In  the  early 
morning  and  late  evening  there  are  setting-up  exercises  for  work¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  and  for  them  also  a  summer  camp  serving  1,427 
at  a  cost  of  12c  a  day  apiece.  This  camp,  which  is  really  a  disease 
preventorium,  helps  the  young  workers  of  Athens  combat  the 
inroad  made  upon  health  during  winters  spent  in  hard  labor  at 
almost  starvation  pay. 

Visits  to  homes  are  made  to  give  advice  on  conditions  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  Playground  work,  a  greatly  needed  service  in  homes 
where  children  of  ten  and  over  usually  are  wage  earners.  Talks 
on  hygiene  are  given  to  mothers  and  children,  and  arboreal  and 
garden  contests  are  held  to  emphasize  food  values.  Bi-weekly 
classes  for  training  leadership  in  recreation  are  held.  Scholarships 
are  given  in  the  National  School  of  Gymnastics,  conditional 
upon  the  students  spending  their  leisure  time  at  the  Community 
Field.  This  provides  Western  training  to  supplement  certified 
national  work  which  qualifies  for  school  positions. 

o  r  Bulgaria,  with  a  refugee  population  estimated  at  750,000, 

'  faces  a  grave  health  and  living  problem  in  the  cities. 

The  Koniovitza  Playground  and  Health  Demonstration  Center, 
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maintained  by  the  Foundation  under  the  direction  of  L.  E.  Feld- 
mahn,  himself  a  refugee,  serves  2,367  children  of  Sofia’s  poor 
who  are  regularly  enrolled  and  1,550  children  who  are  not  regu¬ 
larly  enrolled  but  who  use  the  Playground  under  the  supervision 
of  teachers  from  nine  schools.  They  are  all  small  children,  up 
to  the  age  of  fourteen;  the  average  age  is  nine. 

The  Playground  demonstrates  a  model  project  in:  Economy 
of  adequate  equipment;  sanitary  facilities  and  baths;  activities 
program  based  on  physical  examination;  discipline  and  self¬ 
leadership;  educational  content  of  play  activities;  selection  of 
leaders;  health  and  safety  habit  forming;  and  a  study  of  accidents 
in  relation  to  apparatus.  It  has  stimulated  the  establishment  of 
13  other  city  and  2  rural  playgrounds,  a  Manual  on  the  Conduct 
of  Playgrounds,  prepared  by  Mr.  Feldmahn,  being  used  by  the 
Government  in  connection  with  these  activities. 

A  Child  Health  Station,  emphasizing  tuberculosis  control, 
similar  to  Miss  Carr’s  project  in  Athens,  is  maintained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Playground.  The  Station  serves  950  children, 
the  activities  including:  Home  visits  and  mothers’  classes;  milk 
and  cod  liver  oil  distribution;  thrice-weekly  examination  clinics; 
a  service  of  hot  milk  and  cocoa  daily;  sun  baths,  and  supervision 
of  corrective  exercises. 


Jn  Re-creation  is  proving  a  successful  stimulant  in 

y-77  _  the  development  of  the  Foundation’s  Rural  Life 

,  ,  .  Program.  Among  people  in  isolated  farm  villages, 

Macedonia  already  devitalized  by  disease,  idleness  is  the  only 
alternative  to  physical  labor.  When  work  slackens,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do  but  drowse  against  a  sunbaked  wall.  Village  life 
stagnates.  Minds  are  dulled. 

To  re-create  apathetic  village  life  a  program  has  been  devised 
which  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  farm  boys  and  men  who  get  exer- 


New  standards  of  cleanliness  and  health  are  learned  in  Sofia  playground  swimming  pool. 
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cise  in  plenty  at  their  daily  labor  but  often  so  much  of  one  kind 
that  natural  growth  is  warped  and  mentalities  stultified.  Simple 
competitions  are  arranged  in  each  village  under  the  guidance  of 
the  agronome,  and  field  meets  are  held  in  each  area  in  which  the 
winners  from  an  agronome’s  six  villages  take  part.  Last  year  a 
general  meet  was  held  in  Saloniki,  the  first  such  event  for  village 
farm  boys  in  Macedonia.  Twenty-seven  fine  upstanding  boys, 
representing  the  54  villages  in  which  we  are  working,  participated. 
When  the  medals  were  awarded,  Governor  General  Gonatas 
told  these  boys:  “You  must  be  living  examples  to  the  rest  of  your  village 
folks.  You  must  try  to  give  to  Greece  that  little  something  which  every¬ 
one  can  give  through  service.” 

The  cultural  life  of  the  village  is  being  developed  through  the 
establishment  of  reading  rooms  and  the  use  of  circulating  librar¬ 
ies.  Eight  reading  rooms  have  been  opened,  by  cooperative  effort, 
the  village  supplying  suitable  rooms,  furniture  and  local  super¬ 
vision,  the  Foundation  providing  the  books,  about  300  to  a  library, 
periodicals,  charts,  maps,  pictures,  games  and  general  supervision. 
Traveling  libraries,  packed  in  appropriate  cases  holding  60  books, 
are  carried  by  the  agronomes  to  isolated  villages  and  farms. 

The  work  is  in  charge  of  a  young  Greek. 


o  •  On  the  theory  that  one  is  never  too  old  or  too  young 

to  learn,  Miss  Slack  starts  at  the  cradle  age  and  per¬ 
suades  village  mothers  to  unwind  the  traditional  swaddling 
clothes  and  give  infant  arms  and  legs  the  benefit  of  sun,  air  and 
exercise,  and,  therefore,  a  chance  for  normal  growth;  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  demonstrations  in  river  bathing,  coaxing  first  the 
children,  then  shy  mothers  and  finally  skeptical  fathers  to  taste 
the  joys  and  the  cleanliness  resulting  from  acquaintance,  frequent¬ 
ly  a  first  acquaintance,  with  water. 

In  the  primitive  environment  in  which  she  works,  Miss  Slack 
was  obliged  to  start  at  scratch  in  the  matter  of  all  re-creation 
activities.  Her  equipment  is  of  the  simplest  and  usually  home¬ 
made.  In  her  three 
years  of  service,  how¬ 
ever,  aided  by  her 
orphan  age- trained 
chauffeur,  miracles 
have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  At  Haiashen 
there  is  actually  a 
full-fledged  play¬ 
ground  with  swings, 
seesaws  and  hori¬ 
zontal  bars.  Basket¬ 
ball,  volleyball  and 


The  traveling  library  comes 
to  the  village. 
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Primitively  equipped,  little  playgrounds  in  the  refugee  villages  of  Syria  bring  joy 

and  health  to  the  children. 


football  are  played  here  and  in  the  rest  of  her  villages.  Village 
school  teachers,  where  there  are  any,  are  beginning  to  cooperate. 
She  herself  writes:  “Our  children  are  becoming  healthy  looking 
and  full  of  vim  and  vigor.” 

Near  East  Industries 

THE  Near  East  Industries  are  the  outgrowth  of  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Near  East  Relief  to  give  employment  to  refugee 
women  which  would  provide,  first  clothing  and  later,  through  the 
creation  and  sale  of  native  handcrafts,  support  for  the  women 
and  their  children  so  that  they  could  be  independent  of  charity. 
In  this  way  some  2,000  women  were  given  employment,  and,  as 
they  averaged  four  dependents  each,  the  Industries  supported 
about  10,000  persons. 

In  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  Near  East  Foundation, 
which  does  not  maintain  units  of  work  that  can  be  classified 
purely  as  “refugee  relief,”  the  Industries  in  various  areas  have  been 
closed.  The  single  unit  remaining  is  in  Greece,  with  headquarters 
in  Athens,  and  350  women  are  employed. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  Industries  self-supporting  and  indigenous 
to  Greece.  To  this  end,  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  —  handwoven  raw  silk  and  homespun,  beautifully  embroid¬ 
ered  and  fashioned  into  napery,  clothing,  scarves  and  bags  — 
and  wider  sales  possibilities  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  investigated.  During  the  last  year  the  Industries  have  demon¬ 
strated  certain  forward-looking  standards  regarding  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  women  in  Greece,  such  as  a  living  wage,  proper  medical 
supervision,  education  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  eyes,  and  other 
standards. 

It  is  a  demonstration  much  needed  in  Greece  at  this  time  when 
the  country  is  going  through  a  difficult  period  in  the  development 
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Refugee  women  receive  their  allotment  of  cocoons  in  return  for  spun  raw  silk 
in  the  Near  East  Industries  workshop,  Athens. 


of  her  industries.  In  addition,  it  is  visibly  influencing  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  certain  Greek  employers  towards  standard  of 
production,  as  size,  color,  texture,  thread  count,  etc.  Local  shops 
are  adopting  our  standards  and  soliciting  our  help  in  maintaining 
them,  for  they  are  finding  thereby  an  entree  into  wider  markets 
and  a  consistent  trade.  The  Industries,  therefore,  afford  the  Foun¬ 
dation  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  enlightened  standards  in 
the  control  of  an  industry,  both  commercial  and  social-industrial. 

The  enterprise  in  Athens,  with  a  shop  at  2  Amalia  Avenue 
and  workrooms  in  various  refugee  camps,  is  in  charge  of  Miss 
Priscilla  Capps  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  The  marketing  in  this  country 
is  directed  from  a  shop  maintained  at  our  headquarters,  15 1 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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The  N  e  w  Ph  ilanthropy 

By  Barclay  Acheson 


ONE  of  the  features  which  makes  the  work  of  the  Near  East 
Foundation  distinctive  is  our  policy  of  originating  and  dem¬ 
onstrating  types  of  work  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  transferring 
each  project  to  local  leadership  and  financial  support  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Other  important  and  distinguishing  principles,  such 
as  undertaking  work  in  cooperation  with  national  leaders  and 
government  departments,  and  working  out  solutions  for  definite 
problems  from  the  start  as  joint  undertakings  of  the  American 
people  and  the  people  we  are  striving  to  serve,  are  little  more 
than  corollaries  to  this  basic  principle:  namely  that  no  work  is 
sound  unless  it  ultimately  draws  its  financial  support,  its  vitality 
and  its  leadership  from  the  people  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

As  this  theory  of  foreign  work  is  comparatively  new,  we  have 
asked  ourselves  from  time  to  time  whether  it  is  an  attractive 
theory  and  a  sound  and  workable  reality.  This  question  is  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  foreign  administration.  A  few  definite  examples 
of  projects  in  process  of  transfer  and  projects  exerting  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  cooperating  government  departments  should 
be  outlined.  They  assume  unusual  significance  because  they  prove 
that  this  policy  of  helping  people  to  help  themselves  calls  forth 
new  and  sometimes  unexpected  national  resources,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  present  devastating  depression — a  depression  that  is 
affecting  the  people  of  the  Near  East  more  seriously  than  it  is 
us  here  in  the  United  States. 

In  Athens  a  tuberculosis  pavilion,  designed  originally  to  serve 
orphan  victims  of  the  disease,  is  now  supported  and  directed  by 
the  Government. 

An  orphanage  school  on  the  Island  of  Syra,  which  acted  as  a 
clearing  house  for  7,000  young  exiles  from  Anatolia,  is  now  the 
responsibility  of  a  native  organization  and  is  being  run  as  a  voca¬ 
tional  school  for  neglected  youth. 

A  school  for  deaf  mutes,  the  first  institution  to  serve  this  type 
of  defectives  ever  known  in  Greece,  has  been  incorporated  by  act 
of  Parliament  as  a  Government  institution. 

A  demonstration  day  nursery  in  Fix  refugee  camp,  Athens, 
has  been  transferred  to  a  committee  headed  by  Lady  Crossfield, 
a  cousin  of  Madame  Venizelos,  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  committee  has  established  a  similar  nursery  in  Piraeus,  the 
port  of  Athens,  and  is  planning  still  others  for  Macedonia. 

Our  anti-tuberculosis  project  in  Athens  is  now  carried  forward 
in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene.  The  demonstration 
project  reaches  directly  about  one-tenth  of  the  refugee  population 
of  the  city  and  vicinity,  but  influences  many  more.  In  so  far  as 
the  Minister  of  Hygiene  is  able  to  extend  this  work  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  nine-tenths  of  the  refugee  population,  he  is  patterning  the 
work  on  the  program  of  Miss  Alice  Carr,  our  health  director. 
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In  addition,  the  Department  has  conducted  a  school  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  public  health  nurses  during  the  past  three  years,  and  these 
nurses  have  been  assigned  to  Miss  Carr  for  practice  work.  As 
these  nurses  go  into  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  carry  the  results 
of  our  demonstration  project  with  them. 

We  have  been  able  to  discontinue  our  vocational  night  schools 
in  Piraeus  because  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Greek 
Government  has  opened  similar  schools  there,  as  has  also  a 
local  charitable  society.  This  type  of  education  is  something 
entirely  new  in  Greece,  but  it  has  caught  the  attention  of  the  Greek 
leaders  and  brought  a  new  method  of  helping  the  over-worked, 
under-paid  boys  and  girls  to  greater  hope  for  earning  power. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  our  mission  is  to  the  artisan 
and  peasant  class,  and  that  these  sub-strata  of  society  have  been 
almost  completely  neglected  heretofore  in  the  Near  East.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  no  government  or  private  agency  has  provided 
them  with  constructive  educational  or  social  advantages. 

This  generalization  applies  to  our  playground  program  in  both 
Sofia  and  Athens,  as  they  are  located  among  the  very  poor. 
They  are  being  duplicated  rapidly.  Our  play  manual,  written  in 
Bulgarian,  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  Bulgaria.  It  serves  as  a 
guide  for  both  the  erection  and  conduct  of  playgrounds  there. 

A  similar  result  has  been  obtained  in  Greece  through  the  cir¬ 
cularization  of  the  American  Red  Cross  textbook  called  “Home 
Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick.”  The  securing  of  permission  to 
make  this  translation  and  the  carrying  of  the  enterprise  through 
is  due  to  Miss  Carr.  The  book  has  now  been  incorporated  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  in  Kalithea. 

Our  workers  in  Bulgaria  wish  to  introduce  this  book  into  that 
country.  They  are  cooperating  with  the  Bulgarian  Red  Cross 
in  securing  permission  for  its  translation,  making  the  translation 
and  distributing  the  book  effectively. 

An  important  line  of  cooperation  has  grown  out  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  for  working  boys  and  girls  in  Athens,  which  has  led  to  the 
development  of  a  definite  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Police  Department  for  the  supervision  of  child  labor,  the 
better  treatment  of  domestic  servants,  and  the  inspection  and  im¬ 
provement  of  workshops  using  apprentice  labor.  This  quiet 
campaign  of  education  has  been  going  on  for  two  years,  and  the 
press,  the  Greek  Church,  the  Police  Department,  the  Women’s 
Social  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Trades  Union  leaders  have  now  combined  to  make  it  perma¬ 
nently  effective. 

A  continuation  of  this  list  of  incidents  is  unnecessary.  Every 
report  from  every  project  re-emphasizes  the  fact  that  our  projects 
are  not  foreign  institutions  set  apart  from  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  but  are  an  integral  part  of  their  developing  educational 
and  social  life.  It  is  obvious  that  our  workers  have  so  completely 
bound  up  their  own  success  with  the  progress  of  the  people  that 
they  simply  take  it  for  granted  that  their  work  is  not  successful 
unless  it  loses  its  identity  in  the  greater  program  led  and  financed 
by  the  Near  Eastern  people. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
Youth  Training 

Farm  and  village  leaders,  nurses,  teachers, 

pastors  and  welfare  workers .  $200 

Business  and  vocations .  100 

Night  schools  for  working  boys  and  girls.  .  30 

Adult  Training 

Village  teachers  in  practical  farming .  100 

UNITS  FOR  HUMANITARIAN  INVESTMENT* 
Albania 

Fourteen  cottage  dormitory  units,  each.  .  .  .  3,000 

Disease  prevention,  home  and  child  care 

and  agricultural  work  in  villages .  7,958 

Bulgaria 

Urban  child  clinic  and  welfare  station.  .  .  .  1,500 

Feeding  undernourished  children .  350 

Community  health  and  home  hygiene .  500 

Kindergarten,  nursery  and  baby  hospital  at 

school  for  rural  youth .  600 

Rural  school  equipment  and  livestock .  1,000 

Greece 

Agriculture  and  village  betterment .  18,600 

Village  home  and  child  welfare .  8,880 

Tuberculosis  prevention .  10,000 

Feeding  undernourished  children .  3,000 

A  refugee  camp  day  nursery .  600 

Night  schools  for  working  boys  and  girls...  3,500 
Welfare  centers  for  working  boys  and  girls.  12,000 

Playground  and  summer  health  camp .  8,000 

Turkey 

Rural  life  program .  10,000 

Syria 

Training  school  for  pastors  and  teachers..  15,000 

Night  schools .  1,200 

Village  health  and  betterment .  5,400 

Farm  training  school  and  demonstration 

center .  6,000 

Agricultural  extension  work .  1,200 

Palestine 

Rural  life  training  for  village  teachers,  and 

followup .  4,000 


*Representative  items  chosen  from  a  budget  which  during  the  last  three  years 
has  averaged  $689,688  per  year. 
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Near  East  Foundation 

Supported  Entirely  by  Voluntary  Gifts 

SEVERAL  friends  have  asked  the  significance  of  the 
term  “Foundation”  in  the  corporate  title  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  implying  that  it  conveys  an  impression  to 
some  of  adequate  funds  from  a  founder’s  source. 

The  Near  East  Foundation  was  so  named  because  the 
word  “Foundation”  conveys,  better  than  any  other  term 
which  could  be  used,  the  idea  of  scientific  evaluation, 
expert  planning  and  business  management  of  all  gifts 
entrusted  to  its  care.  In  brief,  the  individual  who  gives 
annually  a  large  or  small  amount,  or  the  person  who  gives 
a  legacy  or  annuity,  may  have  full  assurance  that  their 
gift  will  be  handled  in  the  same  effective  way  which  has 
characterized  the  larger  individual  Foundations. 

In  reality  it  is  a  fund  dependent  entirely  upon  voluntary 
gifts  made  by  an  increasingly  large  number  of  contribu¬ 
tors  who  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Near  East. 

The  directors  believe  that  many  friends  may  wish  to 
make  the  Foundation  the  administrative  agent  of  certain 
permanent  funds,  and  they  are  prepared  to  accept  trust 
gifts,  legacies  and  annuities  toward  the  general  program 
or  to  be  administered  as  may  be  designated  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

It  is  natural  that  an  interest  in  the  children  and  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  a  new  Near  East,  where  so  much 
of  religion,  history  and  human  values  are  centered, 
should  find  expression  and  satisfaction  in  acts  of  gener¬ 
osity  that  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  and  generate  increasing  gratitude  and  good  will 
throughout  these  lands. 
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N  a  t  ional  Headquarters 

15 1  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


